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THE LATE ADMINISTRATION. 


GREAT danger has been averted, and England has been 
rescued from a great disgrace. In thankfulness for this 
escape must be merged all care for the lesser inconveniences 
that may arise from the suddenness of the blow which had 
become necessary for the vindication of the country. Our 
judgment on a great national crisis cannot be guided by 
the petty party considerations which form the political 
standards of clubs and coteries. We must decline to dis- 
cuss the consequences of the vote on Mr. M. Grsson’s 
resolution with mere reference to the inquiry whether Mr. 
Vernon Suirn is an abler Minister than Lord ELien- 
BOROUGH, or whether Lord Harpwicke is, or is not, as well 
fitted to perform the functions of the Privy Seal as Lord 
CianrIcaRDE. The question at issue on the memorable night 
of yesterday week was not one of parties, or of men, or even 
of measures—it was the greatest question which could be 
submitted to an English Parliament. It was this—whether 
England was or was not to maintain her place as an inde- 
— nation in the face of the world and on the page of 
istory! When the shameful betrayal of the national 
honour by the First Minister of the Crown was announced a 
fortnight ago, we ventured to express an earnest confidence 
that the reputation of England would yet be saved by the 
House of Commons. It is with inexpressible satisfac- 
tion that we find our trust was not misplaced. The 
English Parliament has proved once more, to the English 
people and to mankind, the hospitable beacon “saving all 
“who eye her.” The House of Commons were not responsible 
for the embarrassing and distressing situation in which want 
of firmness and courage on the part of the Administration had 
placed the country. They found themselves suddenly called 
upon to make their choice between accepting national disgrace, 
and confronting a danger which, though it may have been 
rated, it was impossible to deny. Without hesitation 
and without fear they repudiated the degradation, and ac- 
cepted the danger, whatever it might be. When the feuds of 
parties and the murmurs of placemen are forgotten, the 
memory of this wise and brave resolve will remain ; and his- 
tory will point to the choice of England in this emergency as 
a capital example of the virtue which resides in representative 
Government to vindicate the liberties of the people who fairly 
trust to it, alike from menace abroad or treachery at home. 
Regarding the matter from this point of view, we cannot 
allow our judgment to be swayed by the lesser evils which, it 
isnot necessary to deny, may flow from the decision which 
has been taken. The greater the peril which may threaten 
us from the course which has been pursued, the greater must 
be the responsibility of the men who had left Parliament 
ho alternative between that course and the dishonour of 
England. It is said the French Alliance is endangered, 
though we believe the danger to have been much exaggerated 
y those who had no argument to fall back on but that of fear. 
ithout, however, disputing its extent, let us ask who is re- 
Sponsible for the mischief? Who placed the French Alliance 
on a footing where the only condition upon which it could be 


preserved was to meet menace by humiliation, to accept 
insult in silence, to succumb to dictation with servility? 
This was the diplomatic basis on which Lord Pamerston had 
thought fit to negotiate an alliance on behalf of the 
English people; and it is these shameful preliminaries 
which the House of Commons, on behalf of the nation, 
has refused to ratify. It is not that our representatives 
disparage the principle or repudiate the fact of a French 
alliance ; but it must be an alliance based upon equal 
terms, and founded on reciprocal respect—it must be 
one which, while it satisfies the interest, shall not be 
inconsistent with the dignity of an independent State. 
Such an alliance we believe to be more politic, and in no 
degree less practicable, than the condition of subordination 
which Lord Patmerston’s policy would have imposed upon 
the country. The good offices of France are a legitimate 
object of English diplomacy. But the friendship of England 
is not less—probably much more—a necessity to France. In 
this reciprocity of interests there was no reason why we should 
bate our breath or humble our tone. The modified and mode- 
rated tone of the French official press during the last week 
has already abundantly justified the vote of the House of 
Commons. The event has furnished another example of a 
political truth which Lord PaLmerston seems not to have 
learnt—that humiliation is not the safest way of encountering 
insolence, and that, in a great people, firmness and co 

will prove in the end not only the most honourable but the 
most prudent policy. The French Government has not be- 
come more violent because we have shown ourselves less timid, 
and it has not been encouraged to persist in menaces and 
insult by the fact that the English people has shown a fixed 
resolve to resist intimidation. France is not less likely to 
tender to us an equal and honourable friendship when she 
has learnt that our co-operation can be purchased on no 
cheaper terms. 


The next—and what we must be permitted to call a 
secondary—consequence of the vote, is the fall of Lord Pat- 
mERSTON’S Administration. The extent of this evil will of 
course be measured by a different standard according to the 
estimate which each man forms of the value of the Government 
which has fallen by the vote of the House of Commons. Some 
men supported the motion who were unwilling to displace Lord 
PaLmersToNn—others found this difficulty in the way of ex- 
pressing theirindividual convictions less embarrassing from not 
having formed an equally strong opinion of the merits of his 
policy. 1t isnot necessary to dispute that a change of Govern- 
ment is in itself generally an evil. So, likewise, is a declara- 
tion of war. But a declaration of war and the de- 
feat of a Government may be both just and necessary when 
the interests and honour of the country are concerned, 
To say that Lord PaLmerston was last week at the head of 
a strong Government which fell a victim to an accident and 
a surprise, is a very untrue representation of the state of 
things. The late Prime Minister had lost the confidence of 
his country and of his party long before he was censured 
by Parliament. It is true that a majority still voted in the 
same lobby with him, but it was with undisguised and sulky 
discontent. Upon every great occasion during the session, 
the “ popular” Minister was received with coldness, silence, 
and inattention. A fortnight ago, we remarked that the 
breach between Lord Patmerston and the Liberal party was 
finaland incurable. This prophecy was singularly borne out 
by the debate on the Conspiracy Bill. Not a single inde- 
pendent Liberal expressed an opinion favourable to the 
conduct of the Government. Mr. Bowyer alone stood 
forth as the champion of Lord Patmerston. The “spirited 
Foreign Minister” found no man in an English House of 
Commons to vouch for him, except the apologist of the King 
of Naptes. It is idle to waste vain regrets upon a Govern- 
ment which contained within itself no element of stability, 
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and which was, in the eyes of all observing persons, doomed to 
a speedy and certain deeay. Indeed, so prevalent is the belief 
that Lord Patmgrsron could not have survived the discus- 
sion which was to have taken place om the appointment of 
Lord CLANRICARDE, that it is confidently asserted the Govern- 
ment committed suicide on Friday night by the hands of 
Mr. Hayter, in order to escape what they feared would 
prove a more ignominious end. Whether this be true or 
not we cannot say; but the existence of such an impression 
is in itself a sufficient proof of the estimate which had been 
formed by the public of the position of the Ministry. 
We need not therefore regret the vote on the ground of its 
having anticipated, by a few days or weeks, a result which, 
without it, would have been more scandalous and not less 
certain. 

There may be some who will regret that the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs is withdrawn from the hands of Lord PALMErsTon. 
Tt will be admitted, however, that, in the estimate of most 
persons who are least accessible to the influence of clamour 
and faction, the character of the late Prime MIntster has 
not been raised either by his public policy or his individual 
conduct during the past year. The readers of this journal 
are sufliciently aware that we have never shared in the 
popular and conventional view of Lord Patmerston’s 
qualities as a statesman. In the days of his popularity 
and prosperity, we never hesitated to express broadly an 
opinion adverse to an influence which we believed to be 
powerful for mischief. Now that he has fallen, with such 
suddenness and from such a height, it would be for public 
objects unnecessary, and in a personal point of view un- 
generous, to speak of him in a harsh or vindictive tone. 
His fall was the just and necessary expiation for the danger 
and disgrace which he had brought on the country—let us 
treat it as a sufficient one. 

Nevertheless, there are some lessons to be learnt froin his 
career which it may be well to mark. The first of these 
is the short-lived duration of a popularity founded on no 
solid merit. Some of the small Ministerial organs may 
endeavour to question the revolution which has taken place 
in the public sentiment ; but the acquiescence of the leading 
journal in a blow which was hardly less mortifying to its 
own vanity than to that of the Minister whom it supported, 
is a sufficient testimony to the real change in the popular 
gale. “A few natural tears it shed,” but it is already 
evident that, after decently wiping them dry, the Z'%imes 
will abandon Lord Patmerston, as it does all men who have 
failed, to his fate. The change in public feeling is not, how- 
ever, confined to the fickle and inconstant vulgar, who 
are used to abandon with levity an enthusiasm which they 
embrace without reason. Sober and reflecting men have 
lately discovered that the qualities of Lord Patmersron 
were not those which became the Chief Minister of a great 
Empire. The history of the last year of the Patmersron 
Government reads like the story of a Greek tragedy. First, 
we have the inordinate prosperity—then, as its fruits, the 
overweening insolence and blind infatuation, closed in the 
end by the inevitable retribution. And the unities of this 
drama are singularly preserved, for the commencement and 
the catastrophe are comprehended in a single year. ‘The 
extravagant and excessive adulation of the last election had 
evidently overset the moral balance of the Minister’s mind. 
A dictatorship, however conferred, seems inconsistent with 
wisdom, moderation, and prudence. If Lord PaLMerston 
had been a man of sober mind, he would perhaps never have 
risen to the height which he reached, but he never could 
have fallen to the depth at which he has arrived. He has 
shown himself as little proof as Nicnoxas of Russia against 
the debauching influences of absolute power. Ever since 
the last election, his whole conduct has been marked by 
rashness and intemperance. He has treated the gravest 
subjects with levity, and the most respectable persons 
with impertinence. No one who has not witnessed his 
behaviour to the House of Commons can form a just 
estimate of the indignation and dislike which he has per- 
sonally created. He seemed to regard Parliament as a body 
solely elected to do his bidding, and he displayed towards it 
a demeanour which an English gentleman never exhibits to- 
wards his domestics. No man who was present on the occa- 
sion can forget the manner in which the India Bill was 
introduced, the tone in which Mr. Stiruinc was answered, or 
the attitude which in the late debate was assumed towards 
Mr. Gisson. The same spirit of contempt for public opinion 
and common decency was exhibited in the appointments 
which constitute one of the highest responsibilities of the 
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First Minister of the Crown. It seemed as if Lord Pay. 
MERSTON’S single ebject was to prove that there was nothi 
on whieh he could not and would not venture. The irre 
mediable misfortune of eountries which are despotically 
governed is that they have no refuge from such tyranny 
except in revolution. Our free institutions provide us with 
a safer and more effectual medicine. The people of England, 
through their Parliament, have justly dethroned the favourite 
who had abused their favour and betrayed their confidence, 
They have resorted to the remedy which the Constitution 
has provided, without fear and without danger. It is just 
within the range of possibility that Lord Patwerstoy ma 
one day return to power. He will probably have learnt 
what may be to himself a wholesome lesson—at all events, he 
will have left behind him an example full of instruction and 
warning to his successors. A free country will not blindly 
surrender its interests and its honour into the hands of a 
Dictator. 

With respect to the Administration which has been re- 
cently formed, it seems to us that all those who have taken 
part in, or approve of, the vote by which Lord PaLmerstoy 
fell are bound to extend to it a fair consideration commen- 
surate with the danger from which we have been preserved, 
and the difficulties which it will have to encounter. The 
House of Commons is bound to bear in mind that the 
advent of Lord Dersy to power is the natural and legi- 
timate consequence of their vote. Any Government 
which the QuEEN has been able to form in the embar- 
rassing situation in which the late Administration had 
placed the country, is entitled to a candid and impartial 
trial. Under the ditlicult cireumstances in which Lord Dersy 
has been called to the head of affairs, he has a just claim, 
which public opinion will enforce, to be tried by his acts, and 
not by any factious party standard. He has received a 
lesson by which he may profit, as to the terms wpon which 
the country will alone support any Government ; and it is 
to be hoped that he will have the wisdom to avoid a course 
of conduct in which it has been shown that no Minister, 
whatever his Parliamentary majority, will be sustained. 


THE NEW CABINET. 


E are not surprised that Lord Dersy should have 
formed a Government. No doubt he occupied a more 
commanding, as well as a pleasanter position, when he was 
the brilliant orator of Opposition than he will occupy as the 
chief of a feeble Administration. He has, indeed, himself 
feelingly depicted the intolerable humiliation of a Minister 
on sufferance. But to have confessed a second time his in- 
ability to form a Government would have been in effect to 
renounce the leadership of a party. And when he had re- 
nounced the leadership of a party, his oratory, however ad- 
mirable, would have become, in a practical assembly, but as 


sounding brass and as a tinkling cymbal. His known re- | 


luctance to take office has indeed already impaired his weight 
as a speaker, and of this fact he is no doubt aware. 
But, on the other hand, we cannot be surprised that he 
should have hesitated, in the first instance, to form a Go- 
vernment out of the Conservative party without aid from with- 
out. No accession of strength has accrued to that party since 
its confession of inability to conduct the affairs of the country 
on its own resources in 1855. On the contrary, its numbers 
are considerably reduced by the last general election, and it 
now cannot reckon among its members a third part of 
the House of Commons. ‘The principles of its opponents 
are as firmly established in the public mind as ever, without 
the slightest symptom of reaction on any important ques- 
tion. For.a long time past, it has never made even al 
attempt to obtain power in the legitimate way by an open 
assertion of its own opinions against those of the Liberals in 
a fair field. Its favourite scheme of tactics has been to turn 
out moderate Liberal Governments by forming Jesuitical 
combinations against them with the discontented among 
their more extreme supporters ; and on every one of these 
occasions it has lost something of the strength which moral 
character and consistency afford. Its tellers in the division 
by which it was ultimately called to power, were Mr. MILNER 
Gipson and Mr. Bricur ; and it owed its victory on that 
night to a junction with those who differ from its leading 
members most diametrically on the main question at issue— 
that is to say, on the bearing which ought to be assumed 
the Government of this country towards Napoteoy IU. 
Under such circumstances, it seems impossible that a strong 
and lasting Tory Administration can be formed ; and 
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Lord Dersy has sense and public spirit 
weak and short-lived Administrations 
enfeebling to the principle of all government, and a source 
to the nation. 
= meee tn oe that resort will be had for an increase of 
strength to a dissolution of Parliament, and that the DerBy 
Ministry will at no distant period select some popular 
and for accepting a defeat in Parliament, and appealing 
to the country. What popular ground can be selected for this 
it would, we believe, task the imagination of the 
novelist whom the Cabinet does, and the novelist whom it 
does not, include to conceive. And though it is clearly open 
to any Minister to dissolve when he has real reason to be- 
lieve that the country is in his favour generally or on any 
capital question, yet & mere gambling dissolution for the 
chance of gaining a few votes by Government influence is 
anything but a Conservative measure, though it may be re- 
sorted to for the benefit of a Conservative Administration. 
‘An immediate dissolution, indeed, might not be reckless 
or impolitic if Lord Matmessury and his colleagues would 
boldly follow up their victory and go to the country with 
a good cry against NaroLEon Ill. Sir E. L. Butwer 
might try Hertfordshire on that tack, and the experiment 
might be improved upon in case of his success. 

The idea of procuring external aid from the moderate 
Liberals was natural, but a little consideration must show 
that it was vain. It was said, not wholly without 
truth, though very venomously, of the old Conservative 
party, that it was an “organized hypocrisy.” The leaders, 
being men of intellect, had shared the progressive en- 
lightenment of the age—-the body remained station- 
ary; and the relation between the leaders and the body 
consequently became one, not of a hypocritical, but cer- 
tainly one of an awkward and sinister kind. The body 
at last, under the influence of skilfully applied stimulants, 
eashiered the leaders and got a new set. But the same 
force has operated on the new set which operated on the 
old. The overwhelming influence of public opinion, the 
responsibilities of office though held but for a short time, 
and the necessities of their own ambition, have compelled 
them to conform to the established Liberalism of the age, 
and some of them have even put themselves rather forward 
in a Liberal direction. But the party, though the strength 


of its old high-bred morality has been practised on with great | 
assiduity and some success, still remains Tory, and expects ! 


Tory measures from its chiefs as the price of its support. 
Hence another “organized hypocrisy”—if it would not be 
better described as an “organized intrigue.” ‘The first and 
most anxious question the new Ministers will have to consider 
is, with how little Toryism their Tory followers will be con- 
tent, and how far they may be permitted to send the other 
distinctive principles of the party after the principle of 
Protection. It is futile to ask high-minded men, not 
ravenous for office, to share such councils. Lord Grey is a 
true Liberal and his father’s son, notwithstanding the expres- 
sions which have been somewhat unfairly called to prove the 
contrary from his Lssay on Parliamentary Reform. Mr. 
Guapstoxe and the Duke of Newcastie have also shown 
—the latter more clearly than the former— that they 
have finally embraced those political principles which alone 
are fruitful, hopeful, and worthy of a great nation. If 
these statesmen have moderate tendencies, they must still 
see that their proper and only honourable course is to act 
with moderate Liberals, not to dupe Tories. Lord Dery 
therefore could take nothing by his proposal of a coalition, 
however natural, and however gracefully it might be made, 
but a second revelation of the fact that an anti-Liberal Ad- 
ministration cannot be formed in this country without 
Liberal assistance. It is the second revelation ; for all 
the abuse which Mr. Disrarui’s organ has heaped upon 
Lord Patmerston does not make us forget the negotiations 
of 1855. When a party cannot form a Government with- 
out the aid of their opponents, it must be pretty clear to 
those among them who have any self-respect that they may 
honourably and usefully be the drag, but that they cannot 
honourably or usefully be the wheel. 

Lord Dersy’s only new man of any note is Lord Euuen- 
BorouGH. We hail the accession of a man of ability and 
Indian experience to the Board of Control; and we trust 
that a sense of the public danger will enable the Napoleon 
of Somnanth to repress those weaknesses which have some- 

mes made him mischievous, and sometimes ridiculous. 
Sir Frepenick Tarsicer obtains the Chancellorship with 
general sympathy, which we cannot help extending to the 
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Education as Lord Lonspa.e shone in the last Dersy Ad- 
ministration. Sir Joun Pakrneron can scarcely fail to equal 
Sir Cuartes Woop at the Admiralty; and we applaud the 
ingenious expedient which gives the rampant Radicalism of 
Lord Sranuey a fair field in the Colonies, about which 
the country gentlemen know nothing. The connexion 
of the whole Cabinet with the territorial Conser- 
vatism of the country is as slight as possible; and it is 
impossible not to admire the justice of fortune when we see 
the Tories compelled to take up with such a Cabinet as this 
afier cashiering, as renegades, the Duke of WELLINGTON, Sir 
Rosert and the Duke of Bucctevcn. Major W. 
BeresForD is dispensed with, not so much because his eleo- 
tioneering proceedings were more objectionable than those of 
his party, as because he is a genuine Tory and Protectionist, 
who finds a difficulty in “ dragging himself into the lobby” 
to pass general resolutions condemnatory of the principles of 
his constituents. The absence of the Duke of NorrHumBER- 
LAND will be a gain with the country generally, but a loss 
with the Tory party. 

As to the measures, we look, in spite of Mr. DisRagni’s 
Indian demagogism, for a moderate India Bill. In spite 
of the same gentleman’s pledge to the advocates of an 
unlimited currency, we also expect the Conservatives to 
uphold those sound principles of commercial morality 
which the “organized hypocrisy” first firmly established. 
On other subjects, we must decline to cast so difficult a 
horoscope. ‘The Cabinet are divided on Church-rates, 
divided on the Jew Bill, divided radically and irreconcilably 
on the great question of National Education. All the 
homilies which they read the Coalition would be very 
inadequate to describe their own internal condition. Par- 
liamentary Reform seems not so much a rock a-head of them 
as a lee-shore, on which they are driving full to their 
destruction. An adjournment of the House for a few days 
is a safe measure for them; but we can hardly think of 
anything else that is. They are lucky in succeeding to the 
estimates of their opponents, but the homicidal hands of 
their Cuancettor of the Excnequer may still cut the 
thread of their existence with a Budget. 

We shall either win Sphacteria by this adventure or get 
rid of Crzon. Either the Dersy Government will bring 
forward liberal measures and pursue a dignified foreign 
policy, or they will very soon meet with a decisive over- 
throw. In the former case we shall have a good Govern- 
ment, and it matters little, except as a mere question of per- 
sonal morality, of whom that Government is composed. In 
the latter case we shall be rid for ever of that equivocal 
combination called Derbyism ; and the Country party, re- 
gaining its honour and independence by a temporary renun- 
ciation of office, will find sincere and congenial leaders, and 
become again an element of high morality and usefulness in 
the State. The nation will await the result with perfect 
equanimity, and an entire confidence in the ascendancy of 
Liberal principles, whoever may be in power. 


PROGRESS OF OPINION ON THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


TT. great majority of Thursday week on the India Bill 
has been deprived of much of its importance by the ex- 
traordinary events which followed it ; but, even standing by 
itself, it ought not to blind us to the impression which has 
been made on the public mind by the antagonists of reckless 
change. When the mutiny broke out, the warmest friends 
of the East India Company scarcely ventured a timid dissent 
from the general assumption that its reign was over. The 
true character of the Indian Government was, in fact, hardly 
appreciated by anybody outside the circle of those who had 
taken part in it. One or two thinkers had indeed given its 
due to a system which, though the fruit of accident and of 
political emergency, had the merit of excluding party spirit 
from India without sacrificing Parliamentary control, and 
which contained besides an approximate solution of a pro- 
blem never before successfully dealt with—the question how 
a free country can, without debasing its institutions, ex- 
ercise despotic empire over an alien dependency. But 
setting aside these, and setting aside the servants and 
managers of the Company, whose testimony in its 
favour was entombed in sepulchral Blue-books, the 
condition of the public mind may be described as 

ignorance—an ignorance which disclosed itself equally 
in the random attacks of a few hasty censors, and in 


‘the vague impressions of the general public, which ac- 
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quiesced in the existing arrangements for want of motives 
to turn against them. Some critics, not unfriendly to the 
East India Company, have attributed this inactive state of 
opinion to what they consider its great mistake of habitu- 
ally keeping itself in a corner. But in truth, Indian affairs 
have not attracted notice for two very sufficient reasons. 
India has been extremely well, and therefore most unevent- 
fully, governed ; and it is in itself a thoroughly unin- 
teresting country to the average English mind. Life, 
individual and social, is stagnant, and nature is mostly 
on too large a scale to be carefully or eagerly observed. 
As soon as the one excitement furnished to the Penin- 
sula by the bloody struggles of candidates for empire 
had been put an end to by the extension of British rule, 
there remained nothing to invite interest in the ordinary 
movements of a society embarrassed in all its parts by the 
trammels of caste. One leading mistake of the present 
moment is the assumption that India will always engross us 
as it does at present. Most assuredly it will not ; and the 
chief reason for contending against a change which will cause 
the Indian Government to consist of “ squeezable materials,” 
is the absolute certainty that, in four or five years, India 
will be forgotten by all except those who have motives of 
selfishness, or sectarianism, or partisanship for remembering 
her. 

The portion of the London press which from the first 
insisted on the right of the existing Indian Government to 
the most respectful consideration, may claim some little share 
in the remarkable reaction in opinion which set in during the 
autumn, and which is as yet very far from having completed 
itself. Starting from the belief that the East India Company 
must be swept away, the country has now reached the 
conclusion that if it must be swept away, the best substitute 
for it will be one which resembles it as closely as possible. 
The advance from one impression to the other has been as 
curious a phenomenon as this generation has seen. One 
newspaper after another, both in London and the provinces, 
retreated from its first vague censures, and declared for the 
Company, till at length the weight of journalistic opinion is 
heavily in its favour—for we must reckon in its favour those 
thoroughgoing partisans of the late Cabinet who strenuously 
assert that the alteration contemplated by their patrons is 
no alteration at all. Perhaps we may best measure this 
advance by observing the views of Punch on India, which 
mark exactly the point at which the major part of the press 
was standing when the summer ended. We treat Punch 
as a perfectly serious publication, consisting of some sheets 
of letter-press which, as boys phrase it, are given “in” to 
the very numerous purchasers of some excellent wood- 
cuts. The journal which still strangely calls itself the 
London Charivari, is now composed of several extremely 
well-intended leading articles, a neat Parliamentary sum- 
mary, some withering replies to contemporaries, a few 
carefully expurgated police-reports, an occasional religious 
homily of the anti-Papal or pro-Spurgeonist type, and a 
good deal of sentimental and patriotic poetry, just for 
all the world like the Ladies’ Own Newspaper. These 
innocent and quite flaccid commonplaces seem to be 
studded aprés coup with a temperate joke at every fifth 
line by an editor or sub-editor, with the apparent object 
of fitting them for being published in company with the 
humorous drawings of Mr. Leecu and Mr. Tennren; and 
the result is that we have the opportunity of reading the 
opinions on India—which otherwise might not be market- 
able—of persons without knowledge to begin with, and 
without those habits of reading, reflection, or observation 
which might serve to correct their original ignorance. In 
the pages of Punch, the Double Government is nothing but 
routine and circumlocution, and the East India Company is 
always a “ wicked robber” or an “old Thug.” Singular as 
these views appear, they were at one time, if not held, at all 
events not actively dissented from even by thoughtful and 
educated men. For the recoil of private opinion has at least 
kept pace with the abatement of hostilities to the Company 
on the part of the newspapers. Compare the language of 
enlightened society with the tone which prevailed seven or 
eight months ago. The Hwaminer—whose judgment we 
decline to take into account in estimating the balance of 
English opinion, onthe ground that it is plainly written in 
the interest of the would-be nigger-drivers of Calcutta— 
had the hardihood to assert the other day, that nine sensible 
men out of ten condemned the present system of Indian 
Government. Reverse the numbers, and you have about 


the truth. It would be too much to assume that the bear* 


ings of the question are as yet quite appreciated by the 
country at large, but never was there a subject on which go 
many enlightened minds, of such various bias, united to 
deprecate precipitate legislation. 

The famous Petition of the East India Company consolj- 
dated the resistance to inconsiderate interference which had 
been gradually developing itself. If the meeting of Parlia. 
ment could have been delayed a few months longer, a solid 
foundation might have been laid for opposition which might 
have sobered even the careless temerity of Lord PALMERstoy, 
The House of Commons, however, long reflects the influences 
under which it was elected, and eleven months ago there 
was nothing in the language of the ten-pound householders 
which could serve as an index to the opinions they mi, 
hold on a question of Indian Government. The effect which 
recent discussions in the press and in society had produced 
on the minds of members of the Lower House, was chiefly 
shown by their rather ostentatious acquiescence in the 
positions that the existing system was not in fault in any 
respect, and that the new Government ought to be closely 
modelled on it. It is certain that a much less sweeping Bill 
than Lord Patmerston’s would have been popular with 
Parliament exactly in proportion to its moderation. What, 
then, was the cause which led Lord Patmerston, in framing 
his measure, to go so much beyond the wishes and ex 
tions of his followers? There is no secret in the matter. It 
would be foolish to use needlessly harsh language of Mr, 
Vernon SmirH now that he is deprived for the present 
—and we trust for all time—of the power of doing 
further mischief; but nobody doubts that the situation 
in which he found himself is the true explanation of the 
India Bill. <A gentleman of respectable abilities, solid 
attachments, and amiable character, was suddenly placed 
in a position to which his warmest friends never ven- 
tured to pretend that he was equal. There are minds in 
which the consciousness of disrepute breeds an ungovernable 
desire to do something great and startling ; and Mr. Veryox 
SmirH seems to have determined, some time last autumn, 
that his reign at the India Board should, in spite of every- 
body, be memorable. This form of ambition was encouraged 
by the native audacity of Lord Patmerston, eager to have 
a great measure which might delay the promised Reform Bill 
just as an omnibus ahead retards a Hansom cab in the street. 
Between Mr. Vernon Smiru, bent on sending the East 
India Company out of the world, and Lord Pa MeErstox 
anxious that Reform should never come safely into it, we 
were nearly having a measure passed which, though not the 
worst that can be imagined, is as bad as any Bill can be 
which is consistent with the general admission that the 
Directors have not failed in one iota of their duty. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND ENGLISH OPINION. 
— journals attached to the late Cabinet are designedly 


trying to make the worst of the diplomatic situation ; 


but nobody who understands the position of England in 
Europe can seriously regret that the French Government has 
had certain truths respecting English opinion brought 
home to it by recent occurrences. The country—for it is the 
country, and no coalition, which has interposed in the matter 
—was deeply and justly irritated by Count WaLewsxr's 
despatch, and by the French Colonels’ addresses ; and it has 
discarded Lord Patmerston for not having shown himself 
equal to the occasion. And, according to every rule of 
Ministerial tenure, Lord Patmerston was rightly ejected. 
Even had he and Lord Cuarenpon merely made an inci- 
dental mistake, the error was one for which statesmen of better 
intentions and more consistent policy have been sacrificed 
before now. But in truth, the blunder lay at the root of 
all Lord Patmersroy’s relations with the French authorities. 
Knowing, apparently, no sort of mean between assiduous 
deference and teasing antagonism, he had drawn the bonds 
of cordial understanding too close between a pair of Govern- 
ments to whose alliance there must always be a fixed 
uatural limit. The consequences were only those which 
usually follow ill-assorted intimacies. Accustomed t 
have his way on almost every point of difference, 
one of the friends, in a moment of excitement, took 
a liberty with the other. He hazarded a few of the 
opinions which are always hidden somewhere in 

hearts of despots and their servants. Count WaALewsk! 
ouly told Lord CLarenpon what every absolute Power m 
Europe is burning to say to Great Britain. There must 


be something wrong in the policy which rendered this 
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ible ; and assuredly there is a fatal fault in every set of 
international relations which is established by English 
Ministers in defiance of, or without reference to, the senti- 
ments of Englishmen. The Chief of the French Com- 
monwealth has always, to do him justice, shown an 
anxiety to understand England, and a willingness to 
have consideration for English prepossessions. It can 
only have been from seeing that Lord PatmersTon 
stood extraordinarily high in popular affection, and 
from observing the pliability of the English Minister in 
diplomatic intercourse, that by a natural, and yet a stupen- 
dously erroneous inference, the Emperor of the FRENCH was 
led to think he might safely tell the English people that 
their institutions encouraged assassination, and ought to be 
instantly amended. 

If absolute rulers take the trouble to reflect on England, 
they will have to understand that there is a very wide dif- 
ference between the views taken of their laws by English- 
men and by the subjects of most Continental autocracies. 
English private law is perhaps inferior in equity and con- 
venience to the code of France ; but the magic of freedom 
gives a value even to that which is worthless in our juris- 
prudence. Nor is this estimate quite unreasonable. The 

rsonal liberties of Englishmen are under the protection of 
the same tribunals which hesitate (if they really do hesitate) 
to punish conspiracy to murder a foreign Sovereign. The 
representatives of Continental Courts are probably ignorant 
what it is they attack when they impeach our laws as 
unequal to dealing with tyrannicide plots, and when they 
glance (as they are constantly doing) at the right of 
asylum. In France, and @ fortiori in other despotic coun- 
tries, a foreigner whose presence is inconvenient to the 
Government is at the mercy, not of the Courts, but of the 
Administration. By the side of the codes, a vast mass of 
rules has wn up, of almost unknown origin, which 
place the relations of the Government with the citizen on 
a wholly different footing from the relations of the citizens 
with each other. The Justice Administrative is dispensed 
secretly and without appeal; and a foreign denizen has 
nothing to hope from it when once the Government 
has conceived a wish to restrain or remove him. The 
Continental Sovereign who has been used to the assistance 
of this mechanism is utterly perplexed by a country like 
ours, which counts it as the greatest and latest of its 
moral conquests that it has prevented the establishment of 
any such system. England knows no distinction what- 
ever between administrative and judicial justice. Our 
Courts supervise every act done within the limits of 
national jurisdiction, and the acts of the Sovereign 
even more strictly and jealously than those of the subject. 
The censures, therefore, which are directed in vague and 
passionate terms against our laws, are directed against a 
body of rules which include the Habeas Corpus, and the 
right to trial by jury in open court. We are entitled to 
demand of foreign Sovereigns that every suggestion of 
amendment should be made respectfully and temperately, 
and that it should be aimed at some specific defect. We 
are entitled to require of our own Ministers that random 
charges should be promptly and proudly repelled, and that 
blame should not be acquiesced in till it is clear that it has 
been merited. 

We trust that England and France may never again be so 
allied as to admit of either Government venturing to express 
publicly a general opinion on the institutions of the other. 
But a broad alliance, founded on mutual consideration and 
common interests, is still as possible as ever. Technically, 
there is now no impediment whatever to the continuance of 
the most friendly relations. On one side, the recognition of 
the French Colonels’ insolence in the Moniteur has been 
effaced by the Emperor’s apology, and Count WALEwsKI’s 
despatch has been satisfactorily answered by Lord PALMER- 
ston’s dismissal. On the other, Mr. Grsson’s resolution is 
80 worded as to make complaint impossible. It is most 
respectful to the Emperor, and it even tenders him quite as 
much as he was entitled to demand, in offering to amend the 
English law if it should really be found that it has no pun- 
ishment for the accomplices of Orsii. It is, indeed, exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether the spirit of the country will permit 
any Government to carry through the Conspiracy to Murder 
Bill, but there will be no objection to providing for a casus 
omissus by an addition to one of the measures which are in- 
tended to consolidate and simplify our criminal jurispru- 
dence. Ifthe French Emperor looks for more than this, 


and pretends to take umbrage at a change of Ministry which 


is solely an affair for Englishmen, it can only be because he 
has been accustomed to concessions which are an excessive 
price for the highest international advantages. We cannot 
purchase the suffrage of French plenipotentiaries in diplo- 
matic negotiations at the cost of submitting to public shame. 
We cannot insure against the risk even of a European coali- 
tion against us, by sacrificing our cordial understanding with 
Liberty. But, in truth, the danger hinted at by the ex- 
Ministerial journals is chimerical. They, and their patron 
too, would not be the worse for a little more confidence both 
in their country and their country’s laws. We believe the 
English tribunals to have arms quite long enough to reach 
any machinator of murder. We are sure that the English 
alliance is quite valuable enough to make it safe for a diplo- 
matist of spirit to repel insolence or petulance, even though 
the underlings of a foreign Court should be in that terrible 
state of indignation described in the “ bit of writing” which 
Lord CLARENDON has obtained from Lord Cow ey. 


THE NEW CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


OF all the qualities that make men great, a few only of the 
least brilliant—though unfortunately of the rarest also— 
are needed to make a great, or at any rate a safe and good, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The special duties of that 
rather prosaic office call for no imagination ; ambition is one 
of the most dangerous passions for a financier ; and genius is 
almost a positive disqualification. A  clear-headed, sober- 
minded man of business is all that is wanted; and without 
any inclination to depreciate by anticipation any member 
of Lord Dersy’s Cabinet, we cannot refrain from a wish that 
Mr. Disraewi possessed less imaginative power, that his 
ambition was certain to be limited within the bounds of 
reasonable prudence, and that he was not quite so remarkable 
for the genius which even his severest critics are always 
willing to ascribe to him. But being so great in so many 
things, perhaps he will be capable of exhibiting that highest 
greatness of all which consists in a stern denial of every 
extravagant aspiration. Of all the discomfitures which have 
befallen his predecessors in office, there are few that cannot 
be traced to a want of sobriety of mind. Some of the ablest 
among them have been the most grievous offenders. Mr. 
GLADSTONE could not resist the temptation of rendering 
himself famous by a prospective Budget, which was 
to make us all easy and comfortable after an interval 
of five years, and save us thenceforth from the annoy- 
ance of assessing ourselves to an unpleasant Income- 
tax. But events were too strong for genius; and the 
pleasant castle in the air has vanished before the time has 
arrived when we were to enter in and possess it. Even Sir 
CornewaLt Lewis was for a moment touched with the am- 
bition of providing for future years, though his common 
sense soon came to the rescue, and induced him wisely to 
retrace the step he had scarcely taken, and leave the future 
to shift for itself. With such warnings before his eyes, 
it is possible that Mr. DisnaELI may not indulge, in his 
forthcoming Budget, in any flights of prospective finance. 
But this is not the only error to be eschewed. A man 
who dabbles so much in figures as a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is always exposed to a sore temptation to effect 
some clever operation by which national wealth may be 
coined out of nothing. Years ago, Mr. GoutBurny, favoured 
by the Fates, did a very good thing of this kind; but the 
woful experiment of the Exchequer bonds, and the magnifi- 
cent scheme for reducing the interest on the National 
Debt which accompanied their issue, shows that a specula- 
tive disposition may bring a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to grief much in the same way as it ruins many an unlucky 
dabbler in the stocks and shares. Mr. GLADSTONE was a bull 
when he ought to have been a bear, and his scheme collapsed 
from the cruel destiny which produced an adverse market. If 
money matters had taken an opposite turn, he would have 
made a great coup. But we should have liked him better 
for the office which he held if he had been content to plod 
on, without attempting any adventurous financial gymnastics. 

There is yet another danger to which Mr. Disrae.i’s 
talents especially expose him. It is so pleasant to produce 
a taking Budget—a pill which people will swallow almost 
with satisfaction ; and there are various devices by which, 
at the expense of sound finance, it is generally possible to 
make a scheme of taxation not exactly palatable, but less 
offensive in ap ce than reality. We remember a 
certain bold raid upon the tea duties, and an empirical 
attempt at setting the Income-tax right by an arbitrary 
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Affairs. While his theories remain meré theories, we do not 
ee ‘thé satisfaction which they seen to afford him. 


ation on the basis of Mr. Disraeui’s monetary doctrines 


graduation, not indeedin the wrong direction, but still based 
on no pringiple, aud supported by no calculation. Mr. 
DisracLt has probably not forgotten that that attempt 
to gild the bitter pill of taxation failed even in its primary 
object of winning a few days’ popularity. Probably he 
will be more cautious in future, and keep his genius in 
reserve for the great Parliamentary battles which are likely 
to afford him full scope for distinction. We do not there- 
fore despair of seeing him produce a Budget not distinguish- 
able by a single brilliant stroke of policy from that which he 
will perhaps find ready to his hand in the pigeon-holes of 
Downing-street. We should not even be surprised by 
the announcement that he had modestly contented 
himself with adopting, as it stood, the scheme of his 
predecessor in office. But there is another matter just 
now of the gravest importance, on which it is essential that 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer should indulge in no wild 
imaginings. While Mr. Disragtt was only the leader of 
the Opposition, there was comparatively little objection to 
his taking up any crude fancies that he pleased on thesubject 
of the currency. His display at the close of the autumn session 
was really arelief to the monotony of the Bank Charter de- 
bates. The theory was so expansive, the illustrations so start- 
ling, that it was quite a pleasure to see in what a pretty 
shape a bundle of old fallacies could be made up. Very few 
orators can make a lively speech on a commercial crisis. But 
Mr. Disraeui triumphed over his subject, rose superior to 
facts, and produced one of his very best pyrotechnic displays 
out of topics which weigh down most speakers to the lowest 
level of dulness. Australian gold and depreciated notes, 
Bank Charter Acts and Bullion Committees, were exhibited, 
—? for the first time, in company with the most spark- 

ing coruscations of fancy. Altogether the exhibition was 
excellent, but we do seriously trust that it was not meant 
in earnest. If Mr. Disraett really believes in the strange 
medley of theories with which he was kind enough to amuse 
the House, we can only regard his advent to office with 
utter dismay. 

By a painfully slow process, sound ideas on monetary 
science have been gradually progressing for many years ; 
but they ask more thought than people in general are dis- 
posed to give to anything, and have only half penetrated into 
the popular mind. At this moment, of all others, it is 
essential that no countenance should be given to hazy fal- 
lacies; and a few speeches from the Treasury Bench, like 
those which Mr. Disraext indulged in on the opposite side 
of the House, might do more to unsettle mercantile affairs 
than the efforts of years would be able to remedy. Taken 
as a whole, the Committee on the Bank Acts may, we be- 
lieve, be safely trusted with the important investigation 
which it has still to conduct ; but we cannot remember with- 
out alarm Mr, Disraeni’s dictum, that the House had out- 
grown the necessity of Select Committees on such subjects, 
and might safely proceed under his guidance to show their 
independence by reversing the decision of the Bullion Com- 
mittee of 1810, whose labours did more to establish the 
doctrines of monetary science than even the genius of our 
new CHANCELLOR of the Excurquer can be expected 
to achieve. Whatever thirst Mr. Disrartt may have 
for distinction, we hope he will abstain from any at- 
tempt to make himself conspicuous as the statesman 
‘who has nerve enough to tamper with our currency law, 
and introduce a new element of confusion into mercantile 


ut of all the calamities that could happen to England, legis- 


would be about the worst. Happily the House of Commons 
is not likely to give currency to the coinage of the Cuan- 
ceLLor of the ExcnEquer’s fertile brain, and his political tact 
will probably save him from making the experiment. If he 
will only make a point of doing nothing to render himself 
famous, he may, after all, rule the Exchequer as well as 
others have done before him. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLIES AT WASHINGTON 
AND PARIS. 


ONGRESS is illustrating its etymology, and the deri- 
vative is superseding the primitive sense of the word. 


In Washington, Congress is only a place to fight in. Con- 
gredi, id est, intre prelium. The champion’s belt has passed 
from Brooxs to, Keirt, jut as. Bexpico gives place to 
Me. Cater dursélves, The reporter of 


the New York Times has been, by the necessities of the 
case, forced to get up the language of the Ring, and we 
must say that his account of the recent “ mill” at Wash. 
ington is as good as anything in Bell’s Life. 

The whole thing reads like an Homeric episode ; and the acts 
of Kerrr are nearly equal to those of Diomep or Ajay, 
Substantially, for it is useless to encumber the narrative with 
the technicalities of American politics, the row was between 
North and South—Anti-slavery and Slaveowners, for the 
time, fighting under the convenient cries of Lecomptonites and 
anti-Lecomptonites for the carcass of the Kansas con. 
stitution. The anti-Lecompton heroes had “tabled 
motion” for referring the affairs of Kansas to a Select Com. 
mittee, with a view of investigating the alleged frauds which 
had been committed in “fixing” the Constitution by the 
Slavery party. The Southern men, seeing defeat imminent, 
resorted to successive motions of adjournment, and for fif. 
teen hours stopped the business of the House. At about 
the thirteenth hour, delay, or the stimulants necessary to 
keep up the spirits by pouring them in, began to tell, and 
Kerrt, a stalwart Lecomptonite, felt himself up to the mark 
to insult anybody. A Mr. Grow accidentally came within 
his reach, and at him, incontinently, Kerrr expectorated a 
conversational amenity. A mild or provoking answer from 
Grow brought out “ You d—d black republican puppy” from 
Keirt, which pleasant quip was trumped by a significant 
hint about “ nigger-drivers” and “ whip-cracking.” Kerr 
laid hands on Grow, and Grow dealt Kerrr a most scientific 
blow under the left ear, “which sprawled him fairly upon 
the floor.” “Kerrr picked himself up,” with considerable loss 
of dignity and blood, and consoling himself for his defeat by 
the suggestion that he had “stubbed his toe”—whatever that 
consolation may amount to—consigned himself to a spo 
and the care of his friends. But though the bully was 
removed, like Paris, by a friendly goddess, the combative 
‘infection spread. At least a dozen legislators from either 
side fling themselves into the mélée—WasHBOURNE gets 
BarksDALE into Chancery—fibbing and hitting out become 
general—Speaker and Sergeant in vain interfere—and it is 
only by the accident of one gentleman getting his wig instead 
of his scalp torn off, that the riot breaks down. “ Fortu- 
nately,” says the eloquent rhapsodist, who sings the wrath 
of Kurt, “the affray did not last long, and no weapons were 
“ produced, so, after a hearty laugh at the ludicrous points 
“ of the drama, quiet was restored and business proceeded” 
—that business, at least, which consisted in stopping all 
business. 

The New York papers are of course much and creditably 
disquicted at this brutal business, and deprecate European 
criticism and anticipate our sneers and sarecasms. They say, 
and with truth, that this humiliating outbreak of black- 
guardism will justify all our suspicions of their capa 
city to govern themselves; and they add, that the sensi- 


tiveness of the American mind to insinuations against their - 


chivalrous manners and their courtesy in social relations 
is misplaced in the presence of scenes like this discreditable 
row in Congress. For our own part, we are not going to 
read our cousins a lecture. They pay the proper homage to 
social morals in their annoyance at the event—qui s’accuse 
sexcuse. The degradation of an event like this is its own 
punishment. To extenuate it would be foolish—to exagge- 
rate it is unnecessary. It is a humiliating chapter in the 
political annals of the world ; but if the lesson is not lost 
upon those whom it most concerns, it may be for good even 
to Congress. What is of far more consequence is the moral 
whicl may be drawn from it in the Old World; ‘and the 
commonplace one of course is, that this is the normal 
result of free institutions. Here, we shall be told, is the 
representative system fairly at work—here is constitu- 
tionalism running its natural course. The Parliamentary 
system must, sooner or later, bear these fruits. If this were 
the fair and only lesson to be drawn from American manners 
in Congress, it would be a serious one. But is it the true 
lesson? We think not. 

We grant that the event is disgusting enough ; but sub- 
stantially, with all these drawbacks, the great purpose of 
the representative system is carried on in spite of them. 
The American Congress has witnessed such scenes before, 
and yet it fulfils its purpose. Brooxs’ bludgeon policy has 
not crippled the moral strength of the Northern repre- 
sentatives. It survives, and, as this session shows, gathers 
strength from such opponents as Keirr To freemen, such 
abuses of their system only strengthen its claims upod 
their loyalty. Tacrrvs describes the popular assemblies of 
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nic ancestors as surrounded with barbarous and 
yet in these MonTEsQuIEU detects a 
principle of stability which, after fifteen centuries, was to be 
developed in a British Parliament. The coarse and vulgar 
aspect of Congress is the fault of American manners and 
character, not of constitutional institutions. 

Take another aspect of constitutionalism at work under 
precisely opposite conditions, which, if we were desponding, 
would be equally disheartening to its sincere advocates. In 
Paris we see the wretched spectre of a representative Govern- 


ment terrorized by pretorian guards, and manacled by 


Imperial threats, or cajoled by Imperial blandishments. This 
is the pendant of the Washington picture. And in either case 
—Count pE Moryy stopping inconvenient debates, or the 
American Sergeant-at-Arms waving an ineffectual mace over 
a senatorial rough-and-tumble—the results of constitu- 
tionalism are sufficiently ugly. But in each instance we 
are hopeful enough to see the spirit struggling through 
the naughty accidents of the flesh. In America, constitu- 
tionalism will cast off the vulgar slough of its fierce vul- 
garity. In France, too, we equally believe the form of 
freedom is gradually being animated and mastered by 
the divine soul, which feebly, hesitatingly, yet truth- 
fully, always must work because it has worked hitherto. 
Constitutionalism is as strong, even in its weakness, to 
outgrow despotism, as to outlive the anarchical excesses 
and turbulence of its vigorous life. In spite of bludgeons 
and fisticuffs, the Kansas question will be settled ; and that 
in spite of itself, the severest despotism of modern Europe 
cannot dispense with a convocation of representatives, is a 
testimony equally forcible to its more than imperial neces- 
sity. The spectacle of constitutionalism gagged is as sad as 
that of constitutionalism rampant; but in either case, 
whether of excess or of abuse, right will shape itself out of 
the chaos. France—that is, the better spirit of France— 
will take heart from the recent minority on the loi des 
suspects, It is something that the national feeling express 
itself at all, even in the feeble voice of its score of friends, 
And so, in America, the higher minds will not be deterred 
from political duties, nor will they be led to question the 
value of free institutions, by the brutality of a Brooxs or a 
Keirr. The two wrongs inflicted on liberty in Paris and 
Washington confront, and to some extent neutralize each 
other. At least we can view them with the consoling as- 
surance that representative institutions have hitherto out- 
lived either danger. 


LAIS ON MORALITY, 


—= is a greater than “the Great Social Evil,” and that is, 
writing about it as is the fashion of the day. Prostitution, 
with all that belongs to it, is too serious a matter to be set as 
a theme for literary gentlemen. The famous hands are trying 
their powers upon it merely as an artistic subject. One clever 
gentleman, writing under the pseudonym of “ One More Unforiu- 
nate,” is capped by “ Another Unfortunate,” whose style equall 
betrays the Folder sex and the freest use of a practised pen. We 
have had this sort of thing before. Defoe, in his coarse, earnest, 
matter-of-fact, unpoetical way, gave the world the History of 
Moll Flanders nol of Roxana; and he selected the subject be- 
cause it suited the naturalistic school of art which he cultivated. 
M. Eugene Sue, after the manner of his country, depicted the 
lily of the laystall in Fleur de Marie as a vehicle for dashing 
effects of colour. It has been reserved for recent artists to select 
for their finished studies lorette life in the Filles de Platre, undis- 

isedly for sensual purposes; while, in the graceful Aspasias of 
the Camellia type, the * institution” is viewed chiefly as a field 
for exhibiting the play of passion and complication of sentiment 
ina certain form of artificial society. Among ourselves, it is 
the fashion of the times to have, or to profess, a great moral pur- 
pose. Everything we write is to tell upon society. We must 
moralize upon prostitution if we write about it at all. And un- 
questionably there are few subjects which demand more moraliz- 
ing. But the evil of the subject being taken up by literar 
men for literary purposes is, that their treatment of it fe me 
the same result as one of Gay’s fables. We skip the moral for the 
sake of the story. They give us all the details of the life of a 
courtezan with such skilful elaboration of particulars, that we get 
reconciled to the subject by the manner of the biographer. From 
admiration of the artist we are tempted to ascend to something 
more than sympathy with his models. 

If a recent writer on this subject—which we are far from 
denying—has any great moral purpose to serve in a letter which 
he thinks proper to sign “Another Unfortunate,” we cannot 
congratulate him on his success. He has cast his fiction into a 
too exaggerated and monstrous form. If it were possible for a 
female Arab to expand into the striking style and choice language 
of Wednesday's correspondent in the Times, the common-sense 
conclusion would be, that the life of a prostitute is the best 


educational discipline in England. It is not given to our maids 
and matrons to gain in this way by a life of chastity. There 
are those who are taken in by these fictions: and if but a single 
frequenter of “‘ quiet, well-conducted casinos” can profit in this 
way by her manner of life, what if the youth of London should 
be drawn to the conservatories which rear these flowers of 
loveliness? Certainly our drawing-rooms and firesides are, for 
the most part, crowded with much less poetical and attractive 
specimens of womankind. And what is the conclusion to the 
“Sisters” of the Unfortunate but the very practica] and common- 
sense one—that, after all, unchastity is ths best investment for a 
penniless girl? They will read the homily in its ugly literality— 
the irony is too fine and delicate for Whitechapel r+ | Shoreditch. 
If it is to be taken as a solid fact, that luxury, honesty, tempe- 
rance, intellectual rank, all the comforts of life, skill in 
literature, and the power to attract scholars and gentlemen 
are, even in a solitary case, the fruits of a life of prostitution, 
who can miss the inference, that as none of these blessings 
usually follow the keeping of the Seventh Commandment in the 
case of a brickmaker'’s daughters, it pays, and pays well, to set 
its sanctions at defiance? Tell the girls of London that the 
may rise to the dignity of writing to the Zimes under the style 
and title of “ Another Unfortunate,” and can we wonder if many 
choose a life which comes to this ? 

Of course the writer will say that he writes only for those 
who have ears to hear, and can apply his fiction to practical 
purposes. But here we are at fault. We are unable to dis- 
cover what fiction or popular error he is aiming at, or what 
is his practical purpose. He would tell us, we suppose, that 
his moral is that prostitutes are more sinned against than sin- 
ning, and that it is society which is to blame. This is an old 
sermon in the popular pulpit. Commenting on the Eighth Com- 
mandment, Oliver ‘T'wist explained to us how society had no 
right to be hard upon pickpockets and thieves, because society 
bred thieves. What is meant by this wholesale and universal 
spitting and hissing against society? Is it that crime is not 
crime because it is of and in society? If so, criminal law is 
simple injustice and cruelty. If this is not concluded, nothing is 
concluded. Is prostitution right or wrong? If wrong, it is 
no abatement of it, nor does it help to prevent it, to say that 
society is culpable; for it is plain that the homilist’s supposed 
—S never denied this. To say that society is respon- 
sible for engendering prostitutes is quite true—only it is a 
truism of the most unpractical sort. The problem before 
us is, how we can best prevent our streets from being 
mere brothels out of doors—how we can keep men, 

oung and old, out of that sort of temptation which, while 
oan J nature is what it is, is presented to them by this open 
and undisguised exhibition of vice in attractive and often beauti- 
fulaspects. This is all that was ever inquired into. The thing 
pee osed was neither transcendental nor cruel, nor did it take very 

igh ground. It certainly displayed no other than Christian feeling 
to the unhappy victims or instruments of vice—much the re- 
verse, for it was always accompanied by large and well-considered 
schemes, or, at any rate, well-meant efforts for the good, moral 
and spiritual, of prostitutes. Neither did its promoters talk or 
act in the spirit of the Pharisee. To address them as “ Reverend 
Mr. Philanthropists,” or to sneer at them as “the pious, the 
moral, the respectable, as you cal! yourselves,” is either the 
swaggering insolence of ignorance as to what was proposed, or— 
which we are loth to think—a wilful misrepresentation of their 
motives. It is implied that pity for sinners is irreconcilable with 

rudential self-defence against what is practically an assault. 
fn other words, it is an insult to the robber to lock the street 
door and to keep an eye to the spoons. It comes to this—that 
we have no right to deal with robbers till we have taken away 
all temptations to robbery. 

Nor is it of any use to argue that, while society is what it is, 
there will always be prostitutes. Quis dubitavit? Ever since 
society existed, it has always been throwing out canker spots. 
We admit this—so does our instructor. And he is just as 
open as we are to the question, “‘ Why stand on your eminence 
shouting out that we should be ashamed of ourselves?” Only, 
both to him and to us, this reproach is no reproach at a!l, be- 
cause it is simple nonsense. Unless all men were thieves and all 
women prostitutes, some of us must be on an eminence; and as 
to the offensive shouts, we beg to say that no rational being 
raises them. It is simply beside the question to say that we must 
first deal with cheap shops, and supply education and clergymen 
to all the Arabs of society, and get sempstresses good wages, 
and reform the extravagant habits of female servants, before we 
‘dare to point the finger in scorn aad to raise our voice in re- 
probation” of our erring sisters, whom we ought to call “ victims” 
and not prostitutes. The truth is, nobody points the finger of 
scorn at all, and a crusade against prostitution only exists in the 
fervid imagination of a gentleman ie invents the sophism which 
he confutes. He is railing at a shadow. Nobody proposes to put 
down prostitution, though wedo venture to call it by its right name. 
We ask to keep it in order. We should be ashamed to ask more 
—we dare not ask less. And as to curing all the vices of society 
and correcting all its luxuries and follies, and making everybody 
pious and humane, and charitable, and earnest, and self-denying, 
and self-humiliating, we must say that we have a right to begin 
with cleansing Windmill-street even before the millennium coin- 
mences. Merely to regenerate cage Pp ws | to make every body 
do their duty to God, themselves, and their brethren—is, we are 
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told, “‘a difficulty not so great as society considers it.” Fora 
good many thousand years society has found it something of a 
work to do; and if we are to postpone mere matters of police and 
sanitary regulation till society is regenerated, we cannot admit 
that this advice is of a very practical cast. No doubt it is a very 
pretty antithesis to say, that if St. James had been born ina 
rookery, perhaps he would have led the life of St. Giles; and 
there is a fine twang in the sarcastic question, “If all the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of life had been reversed, would 
Madam, my Lady, have done better or been better than I, 
Another Unfortunate?” Yet all this only means, when translated 
into less epigrammatic English, that if the Duchess of Silver- 
spoon had been born and bred Sally Jones, she would not have 
been the Duchess of Silverspoon—a position in which, whether 
regarded as a matter of fact or moral obligation, as our great 
teacher seems to think, we entirely coincide. Only we don't 
quite see what comes of it. 

Yes! but society ought to be ashamed of itself—society ought 
to cure its own evils before it “drives me into a corner and 
crushes me to the earth.” So society should set its own house 
in order first, before it casts the first stone; but when did society 
ever propose to cast any stones at all, still less to crush these sen- 
timental young ladies—who, we will venture to say, to do them 
justice, never talk such stuff as their apologist puts into their 
poor mouths? The claim is, that while “a victim’”’—we use the 
euphemism which is dictated to us—“ earns her money and pays 
her way,” we have no right to say a word about the matter. It 
is a mere matter of political economy. The earnings, we are 
assured, are well spent—in supporting parents while alive and 
burying them when dead—in apprenticing younger brothers, in 
placing sisters in at least lucrative situations, in encouraging 
trade and feeing the learned professions ; and if anything is to 
be concluded from this, it is that a professional lorette is one of 
the working bees of society. I pay my way honestly; my money 
is as good as my lady’s; and on the whole, every virtue under 
heaven is consistent with the business and trade of unchastity. 
Indeed, one may almost say that, — it at its own estimate, 
prostitution really does give unusual opportunities for the 

ractice and observance of every social and moral duty. Man- 
deville asked us to believe that private vices were public benefits; 
but this is the first time that we have been assured that the hire 
of a courtesan is the treasury of virtue. The temple of Mylitta 
is the true training-school of England, and the Rhodopes of our 
century will perhaps earn a nation’s gratitude. 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF A CRISIS. 
ete rshapeae all its varying phases of opinion, the English 


nation retains one unchanging characteristic—an unquench- 
able thirst for political gossip ; and in this respect the House of 
Commons is truly a representative body. Be the subject what 
it may, from the resignation of a Minister to the penitent con- 
fessions of an after-dinner orator, there is no “ whip” like the 
promise of a personal explanation. Monday night offered the 
double relish of a Minister’s fall and a charge of bribery against 
an Irish member. Long before the hour for public business 
had arrived, benches and galleries were thronged with well- 
acked eager faces, wearing very much the expressions you see 
in the Grand Stand at —s just as the course is being cleared, 
and all showing, each in his own fashion, the me ttc excite- 
ment produced by a sudden and somewhat perilous crisis in 
ublic affairs. The majority employed themselves in murmur- 
ing to each other the innumerable canards hatched during the last 
six hours by the procreative energy of the club-loungers. Those 
whose hearts were too full for speech whiled away the time in 
contemplating, amid the deafening hum, the imposing process of 
private bill legislation, as Mr. Charles Forster handed up pile 
after pile of bills, and the Speaker muttered over each the mystic 
formula ‘‘’Pinion say aye, contry no, ayes have it,” which, repeated 
a sufficient number of times, gives to them the force of law. 
Some few, of an inquiring turn of mind, seemed to be trying to 
extract auguries of the future from the faces of the eminent 
ersonages who were glaring at each other from the two front 
Seeker Little enough was to be discovered. The physiognomy 
of the Treasury Bench betrayed more of penitence than of hope. 
Neither the honest length of Sir Charles Wood’s expression, nor 
the uproarious merriment in which the Attorney-General strove 
to forget the woolsack which he had invented so many sophisms 
and misquoted so many papers to earn, bespoke any confidence in 
that Pheenix-like resurrection in which Lord Palmerston’s fol- 
lowers are such firm believers. Nor did the Opposition look 
much happier. Probably they felt much as a school-boy does 
who has taken his watch to pieces for fun, and would give his 
ears to put it together again. The minor aspirants for office were 
chatting with becoming indifference—no doubt lamenting the 
prevalence of influenza, and ascribing. it to this horrible east 
wind. The leaders maintained a look of impenetrable apathy ; 
though a slight straightening of the back-bone, especially among 
the lawyers, betrayed the agitation of the inner-man. But that 
some great blessing, dear to a patriot’s heart, was in store for 
England, might be augured from the slight beam of cheerfulness 
which lit up Mr. Disraeli’s tearful features. 

Suddenly the hum ceased and all was rapt attention. Mr. 
Roebuck rose to perform the “ painful duty ” of assailing other 
rm characters—a duty to which he has chivalrously devoted 

imself through life. Having read the petition against Mr. 


Butt, he moved that it be printed. Then began one of those 
scenes, now of very constant occurrence, which display the con. 
dition of perfect anarchy to which the House of Commons hag 
reduced itself. First, it was resolved that the petition be printed, 
Then it was discovered that the printing would expose Messrs, 
Hansard to an action for libel, and the resolution had to be 
rescinded. Then Mr. Roebuck, at the previous sug, estion of the 
Speaker, proposed to defer the Committee on the Petition fora 
few days; but this was objected to by the accused, and had to be 
at once ignominiously withdrawn. Again, at the suggestion of 
the Speaker, Mr. Roebuck proposed that his committee should 
be named by the Committee of Selection; and he was su 
orted by r. Disraeli, who spoke in the paternal tone 

efitting inchoate leadership, and by the Government. But 
the accused again objected, and at the bidding of Mr, 
Bright — coming events cast their shadows before — the 
House, after a wearisome debate, in which no less than five 
different plans were propounded, resolved that the Committee 
be appointed forthwith. But there was a new difficulty in store, 
In the proposed Committee, through mischief or through care. 
lessness, were included the names of three of the Conservative 
leaders who were at the moment engaged in the thorny task of 
constructing a Government, which of course would force them 
to vacate their seats. Just as the Speaker was about to put 
the question, “ That Mr. Henley be one member of this Con. 
mittee,” up rose Lord Goderich from the Radical bench at the 
end of the House, and in a tone of dovelike innocence asked 
what was to be done if it should happen that any of these three 

entlemen were, from any cause, to cease to be members of the 
Frouse ? To make matters more pleasant, Sir George Grey 
kindly interposed to say that of course any gentleman who 
allowed his name to be put on the Committee was thereby pledged 
to work on it, come what might. Accordingly, amid roars of 
laughter as each successive name was put, the grim Henley, the 
gentle Lord John Manners, and the lofty-minded Mr. Walpole, 
had to rise, each with the look of a pilloried thief, and 
by some bungling excuse veil the budding hopes of office 
which they could not decorously avow, but which they had 
no notion of sacrificing to the outraged purity of Mr. Butt. 
Mr. Henley stammered out that it was a sort of Committee 
on which, if he had had notice, he might have served, but 
as it was, he must decline. Mr. Walpole, with serious mien and 
imposing gesture, assured the House that he should be happy 
to serve on any Committee on which the House might put him, 
but that the list of names had been proposed as a whole, and if 
one man declined, he must decline also. Each of these decorous 
fictions was received by the House with renewed bursts of 
laughter. Lord John Manners took the more dignified part of 
not attempting any serious excuse. The list of names then 
proceeded; and the Liberals turned from laughing at the dis- 
comfited Conservatives to hearty cheering, when Sir James 
Graham and Mr. 8S. Herbert heard their names read out without 
moving from their seats—thus proclaiming that all idea of 
coalition between them and the Conservatives was finally and 
for ever at an end. The Committee was then appointed, and 
Mr. Roebuck appropriately concluded an evening of — 
announcing with an air 0 at self-sacrifice, “that he offer 
himself to the House to undertake the painful duty of ae 
the prosecution before the Committee.” The House sympa 
with his amiable reluctance, but accepted the sacrifice. 


NAPOLEON’S LEGACY TO CANTILLON. 


OW that the excitement connected with the Cantillon con- 
troversy has somewhat subsided, it may be ———— and 
useful to sum up the state of the evidence on this disputed and 
somewhat mysterious historical question. The legacy in ques 
tion was contained in a codicil written in the autograph of Napo- 
leon, and dated April 24, 1821. It is in these terms :— 

5. Item. Ten thousand francs to the sub-officer Cantillon, who has under- 
me a trial upon the charge of having endeavoured to assassinate Lord 
Yellington, of which he was pr t. Cantillon had as much 
right to assassinate that oligarchist, as the latter had to send me to perish 
upon the rock of St. Helena. Wellington, who proposed this outrage, at- 
tempted to justify himself by —s the interest of Great Britain. Can- 
tillon, if he had really assassinated that lord, would have excused himself, 
and have been justified by the same motives, the interest of France, to 
rid of a genetal who, moreover, had violated the capitulation of Paris, and 
that had rendered himself responsible for the blood of the martyrs Ney, 
Labédoyére, &c.; and for the crime of having pillaged the museums, contrary 
to the text of the treaties. 

We may mention as a singular fact which has come to our 
knowledge on undoubted authority, that in 1830 the Duke of 
Wellington heard for the first time, with the greatest surprise, of 
this infamous bequest. 

The question recently raised by Mr. Stirling in the House 
of Commons was as to the date at which this legacy was 

aid. Upon this point he expressed no decided opinion, 
Pat gave reasons, which had certainly a primd facie pro- 
bability, for believing that some payment at least, in res 
of this bequest, was made since the establishment of the 
second French Empire, and under the sanction of the present 
Emperor. The documents on which he relied were as follows :— 
First, a Report of a ‘‘ Commission charged to examine the ques- 
tions relating to the execution of the Will of the Emperor 
Napoleon I.” dated 14 August, 1853, which states that, at that 


time, “with the exception of some servants (quelques serviteurs), 
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~ ho have been paid in full, the legatees to whom this sum was 
po she y ha only been paid ten one half of what was due to 
them.” Now Cantillonwas a sous-of cier,and had neverbeen about 
the person of Napoleon. Mr. Stirling, therefore, in the absence of 
any other evidence, was certainly justified in assuming that he was 
not included in the term serviteur, and consequently that, accord- 
ing to the official Report, he had not been paid in fullon Aug. 14, 
1853. On May 6th, 1855, a further and more detailed Report was 

resented to, and‘approved by, the Emperor, in which is included 
P able of the legatees, giving the sums which boys severally 
received, and the sums which it was mg age that they should 
receive under the Imperial decree. In this table appears the 
name of Cantillon as having received TOna54 francs, capitai and 
interest. The conclusion at which Mr. Stirling points is, that, 
as the legacy appeared to have been paid in full in 1855, and as 
it is described by implication as not ~ in 1853, some payment 
in respect of it must have been made between those two dates. 
Tf the matter stood solely on the documents, it must be admitted 
that there would be great probability in favour of the argument 
—indeed, it is impossible to escape from it except by attri- 
buting a strange looseness and prsorar any, fs the wording of the 
Report of 1853. However, the question having been raised, the 
French Government put into the mouth of Lord Palmerston an 
explicit denial, which, while we accept it in part, certainly to 
a great extent is unworthy of credit. 

e first assertion of the French Government is that the whole 
of the legacy was paid between the years 1823 and 1826 by Mon- 
tholon and Bertrand, the executors of Napoleon, and that ao 

rtion of it was discharged by the Commissioners appointed by 
ode Napoleon. As this statement can be reconciled by a liberal 
interpretation with the Reports in the Moniteur, we think we 
are bound to accept it. The paragraph in the Report of 1853 
must be taken to be a loose statement before an accurate inves- 
tigation of the particular cases had taken place, in which the 
instance of Cantillon was not particularly referred to. In 1855 
it may be supposed that the circumstances of the payment ha 
been more strictly investigated, and that, Cantillon’s legacy 
having been proved to have been paid in full, his name was 
entered in the table ae Indeed it would seem strange 
that if a balance remained, which was paid by the Commissioners 
of Louis Napoleon, they should have made up the sum to such 
an odd figure as 10,354 francs, especially when none of the 
other legatees were paid more than about two-thirds of the 
whole legacy. And further, it does not appear that at 
the time of the making the Report of 1855, the Com- 
missioners had actually paid any sums of money, but that 
all the entries were with reference to payments to be made 
in the future. So that, as Cantillon is not entered as entitled to 
any payment, but as having been already yee in full, it is pro- 
bable that the gg he had received were not under the 
Commission. n the other hand, it is strange that if Can- 
tillon was really included in the quelques serviteurs of the Re- 

rt of 1853, none of the others who are there represented to 
| wo been paid in full should be entered in the table of 1855. 
Still, on the whole, we do not think that the discrepancies in the 
two nd of the Moniteur are sufficient to justify us in discre- 
diting the positive statement of the French Government, that no 
portion of this legacy was paid in the period of the ‘emma Empire. 

However, Lord Palmerston did not satisfy himself with a 
mere denial of the fact of the payment, but pledged himself to 
two further assertions, both of which appear to us not only 
contrary to Yeon but absolutely contradicted by docu- 
mentary evidence. First, he stated that ‘“ the Executive Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with the matter,” and that “ all the 
acts of the Commissioners were spontaneous and done on their 
own responsibility.” Now, this is not only not the fact, but the 
exact contrary of the fact. The Commissioners could nct have 
done | act spontaneously or on their own responsibility. For, 
by the decree of 1854, no decision of the Commissioners, in any 
matter connected with the will, was to be valid without the 
express sanction and ee of Louis Napoleon himself, testified 
under his own hand. atever, therefore, was done, was done 
by the express direction of the Emperor. 

The second statement of Lord Palmerston was that the Com- 
missioners were applied to by the widow of Cantillon for a 
balance due to her on the legacy, and that they “ refused to make 
the issue, alleging that in their opinion the testator must have 
been labouring under mental aberration when he made such a 

equest.” Of this statement we must express our entire 
disbelief. The only manner in which the French Government 
make out their own case is by showing that in 1826 Cantillon 

already been paid 10,354 francs. In 1855 they did not 
purpose to discharge any of the legacies remaining unpaid, 
even to the extent of the original sums bequeathed. It is wholly 
incredible, therefore, that they can have given such a reason 
for not paying a legacy on which more than the whole 
sum had been already a The obvious answer was, that 
— to the principle on which they were dealing with 
all the egacies, Cantillon had nothing to receive, but had 
y been overpaid. If they had been governed by a sense 
of shame at the nature of the bequest, it is not probable that 
they would have inserted the name of Cantillon in the report 
published in the Moniteur as having received more than his 
10,000 francs. And it certainly remains a singular historical 

that the only legatee who has received to this day the 
whole amount of hile bequest, is the man who attempted to 
> 


assassinate the Duke of Wellington. We are informed that 
the French Government themselves repudiate the motive attri- 
buted to them by Lord Palmerston. And we are therefore led to 
conclude that the whole story of the refusal by the Commis- 
sioners was a bit of clap-trap invented for the occasion, in order 
to raise a cheer at the expense of Mr. Stirling. The publication 
of the name of Cantillon as a legatee in full in 1855, and the 
silence of the Moniteur as to the contradiction with respect to 
the time of payment, seem to show that, for some reason or other 
—it is not very clear what—the French Government have no 
other desire than that the French public should believe he was 
well and rightly paid. 

The real facts of the case are now, we think, substantially 
established, whatever doubt may rest on some of the points. 
Those of our readers who wish to see the documentary evidence, 
will find it set forth in a pamphlet, by Mr. Stirling, entitled, 
Cantillon’s Legacy ; when was it paid, and who paid it? (John 
W. Parker and Son.) Before leaving the subject, we cannot 
forbear to express our indignation and regret at the offensive 
language and the insolent tone in which, on a subject of so 
much doubt and difficulty, Lord Palmerston thought fit to 
address a gentleman of the acquirements and position of Mr. 
Stirling. ong all the exhibitions by which the late Prime 
Minister has so often lately disgusted the House of Com- 
mons, none has given more just offence than this display of 
violence and ill-breeding towards a man so entitled to res 
and consideration as the accomplished member for Perth- 
shire. Certainly, if the two speeches of Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Stirling are carefully examined, it will be found that the 

alm for “ good taste” and “accuracy” does not rest with the 
ate Prime Minister; and that there is far more in the state- 
ments of the latter than of the former to which such phrases 
as “‘assumptions wholly false,” and ‘statements brought for- 
ward in an offensive manner,” might be justly applied. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


L== CHATHAM is reported, when some historical state- 
ment on which he had ventured was called in question, to 
have appealed for his authority to Shakspeare, as the only history 
of England which he had read. More or less fortunate than Lord 
Chatham, a large proportion of his fellow-countrymen now rely 
for their hasetelns of universal history upon the Oracle in 
Printing House Square ; and the Oracle knows that they do so. 
Accordingly it waxes careless, sometimes even freakish, in its 
dealings with antiquity; for where is the village Walpole who dare 
venture his historical doubts upon statements that have come forth 
with the imprimatur of the Thunderer? “ He has said it,” and the 
modern Pythagoreans hold their breath and admire. But even 
devotion such as theirs may occasionally be too sorely tried— 
not even a Palmerston is always invincible, nor is a Zimes always 
impeccable. In these days of competitive examinations and of 
“Landmarks of History,” the error merely of a whole dynasty 
and of some two hundred years in reference to the “representative 
man” among medieval monarchs may by mishap not pass un- 
scanned, even when it appears under the well-known sign of the 
clock that points to “1” and to “6;” for to the left of that clock 
is a volume inscribed “Times past,” and that volume is open. 
Two days ago, February 25, 1858, our contemporary, recollecting 
that it was the decennial anniversary of Louis Philippe’s flight 
from Paris, moralized retrospectively, as is its wont upon that 
event—that is to say, it produced an article elaborately funny 
and antithetically sentimental. 

The main point of the fun was the fact, which we think we 
have heard before, that the ex-monarch left his capital under 
the somewhat uninteresting alias of Mr. W. Smith. Mr. W. 
Smith is, accordingly, with a somewhat bold dip into the closed 
volume “the future,” which stands to the right of the clock, 
designated as the “last of the series”—the last, we apprehend, 
to wear a crown, seeing that there are still the Count de Cham- 
bord, and all Mr. W. Smith’s sons and grandsons, alive and 
flourishing—of which the “ first” is not incorrectly stated to have 
been Hugh Capet ; while St. Louis, Francis I., Henry IV., and 
Louis XIV. are justifiably recapitulated among the intervening 
illustrations which, in the course of a “thousand years,” that 
series “comprehended”—the series being not quite nine hun- 
dred years old. Had our lively contemporary stopped here, he 
would have had the laugh with him—such as it is—at his wit, 
such as that wit might have been supposed worth. But by some 
inscrutable dispensation—some freak of the intellect — some 
summerset of the memory—or some desperate fit of suicidal 
waggery, he could not stop here. The sentence did not roll 
off, we suppose, with a twang grandiloquent enough, by merely 
enumerating St. Louis, Francis I., Henry IV., and Louis 

IV 80, before those names, boldly comes that huge 
Se of writers who love to construct their sentences rhyth- 
mically—Charlemagne himself, the son of Pepin, grandson of 
Charles Martel, establisher of the Carlovingian line, Emperor of the 
West, &c. &c. &c.—* comprehended” as an intermediate member 
of that “ series” of French sovereigns, of which H. Capet was the 
“first,” and W. Smith the “last.” Credite posteri, as we used to 
say when we wrote Alcaics at school. The Zimes of Feb. 25th, 
1858, announces to the world that Charlemagne was a successor 
onl a descendant of Hugh Capet! ‘‘ Comment would be use- 
less”—to borrow the style of our contemporary. 
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THE MORTALITY OF THE ARMY. 
Il. 


Ts chief causes assigned by the Commissioners for the high 
rate of mortality in the army at home are—1. Night duty. 
2. Want of exercise and suitable employment. 3. Intemperate 
and debauched habits. 4. Crowding and insufficient ventilation, 
and nuisances in barracks. To which they have added the dis- 
tasteful nature of the soldier’s food, and the discomforts of his 
clothing. 

All of these causes of disease are clearly shown by the evi- 
dence to be more active among the troops than in the general 
population ; and some of them so far harmonize with the recorded 
rates of mortality, that they are most severely felt by that por- 
tion of the army which exhibits the greatest proportion of 
deaths. The night duty of the Guards, though not exceeding 
one night in four, and then extending only to two watches of two 
hours each, is more than falls to the lot of any other soldiers ; 
while the Cavalry, who are unquestionably the healthiest part 
of the forces, are also entirely relieved from the duty of shiver- 
ing in the night air for a couple of hours together to guard some 
official building which is safe enough without the protection of 
asentry. Night duty, so far as it is a cause of the low sanitary 
condition of the army, is at any rate a preventible cause. 
Except in rare cases, the sentry is a purely ornamental ap- 
pendage; and if any considerable aggravation of disease is in- 
duced by the practice, nothing would be easier or more obviously 
called for than a large reduction of the amount of this kind of 
service required from the troops. The Commissioners, however, 
attach but little importance to the effects of this duty. The 
only circumstance on which they rely to support this conclusion 
is the superior healthiness of the police force, in which the night 
duty, if measured by duration alone, is much more severe than 
in the army. But the comparison—though very important as 
showing that the consequences of exposure may be very different 
when it takes place under different cireumstances—is not alto- 
gether satisfactory as a ground for passing lightly over a pos- 
sible cause of mortality which exists almost exclusively in the 
very portions of the army where the deaths are most 
frequent. We should like to see a fuller comparative inves- 
tigation of the influence of night watches on the infantry 
of the army and on the police before accepting to its 
full extent the dictum of the Commission upon it. One qualify- 
ing circumstance is mentioned in the Report—namely, that the 
extent of invaliding and retirement from ill health is much 
greater in the police force than even in the army. So much is 
this the case, that the average service of a policeman is not more 
than five years, while in the army it must be at the least three 
times as long. But even during the first five years of a soldier’s 
career, the rate of mortality is more than double that of the 
police ; and another fact, which the Commissioners throw into 
the same scale, is that the recruit is generally enlisted at nine- 
teen, while the average age at which policemen enter the service 
is twenty-five. We doubt much whether this difference ought 
to give any advantage to the army, so far as night duty is con- 
cerned, It is true that the risk of death from all causes in the 
five years after nineteen is slightly less than in the five years 
from twenty-five to thirty; but most persons would say that a 
man of twenty-five oni be better able to bear exposure to the 
cold, without injury to the respiratory organs, than a raw lad of 
nineteen. Diseases of the lungs are certainly more apt to 
develope themselves before than after twenty-five ; and we think 
that it shows some disposition to underrate the influence of this 
cause Of disease, to reckon the extreme youth of the army 
recruit among the reasons for attributing comparatively little 
weight to what seems rong, J to be a very fruitful source of fatal 
complaints. The greater length and frequency of the police- 
man’s night watch is undoubtedly against him; but the cireum- 
stances are so different, that it is quite possible that the soldier 
suffers more from his few hours of alternate freezing and 
roasting, than the policeman does from his tedious tramp from 
night till morning. The very sentry-box which the soldier no 
doubt counts as some sort of comfort, may be the means 
of aggravating his risks as compared with the police. Cer- 
tainly, if we were obliged to choose, we would rather 
walk a long eight hours night march with a policeman, 
even in the worst of weather—than stand motionless in the 
cold for a couple of hours—then sleep in a reeking guard 
room for three or four hours more, with a steaming cloak for a 
blanket—and return again to take another bout of freezing ina 
sentry-box. Altogether there is much to mitigate the com- 
parison drawn in the Report between the soldier and the 
policeman ; and though it is certain that the difference of cha- 
racter of their night duty will not account for the enormous 
disproportion of deaths, we cannot help thinking that this part 
of the peculiarities of a soldier’s life has been too little regarded 
by the Commissioners. 

The want of exercise and suitable employment is a cause 
which, like night duty, operates more powerfully on the Infantry 
than the Cavalry, and is on that account the more likely to be 
one of the material influences by which the health of the army 
is prejudiced. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the value of 
plenty of wholesome out-door oceupation. Every fact in the statis- 
ties of the population which bears upon the point, tells the same 
uniform tale. Seanty food and clothing, and want of proper house 


accommodation, all leave plain marks on the registrar's tables, 
But the preservative influence of open-air exercise is more than 
enough to counterbalance them all. The longest-lived man jg 
the agricultural labourer. About the shortest-lived is the office 
elerk. In every circumstance of his life, except the want of 
exercise, the clerk has the advantage ; but this one want is more 
fatal than all the hardships which are implied in living with a 
family on twelve shillings a week. . 

If we compare the Cavalry with the Foot Guards and Line, we 
find the mortality greater or less as the amount of suitable ex. 
ercise increases or diminishes. The man who has his horse to 
attend to and to ride, and an exhilarating sword exercise as part 
of his regular day’s work, lives under much more favourable 
auspices than the Grenadier, whose most exciting occupation ig 
to ground arms and stand at ease, and who passes the greater 
portion of the day in listless lounging without either work or 
recreation. We can easily believe Colonel Lindsay’s doctrine 
that no living individual suffers more than the soldier from 
ennui. These are at any rate in a great measure preventible evils, 
The French, it seems, are alive to the importance of encouragi 
gymnastic exercises among their troops. Occasionally an Engli 
soldier gets a chance of a little healthy recreation, and then ill- 
ness and dissipation are at once diminished. Colonel Lindsay’s ex. 
perience confirms what one would naturally imagine, that the men 
are ready to take an interest in any amusement that is put in 
theirway. It is a pity that the authorities have hitherto so little 
recognised the fact that drill and pipeclay are yr things to 
support existence upon, and that both body and mind require 
some relief from the weary monotonous round of a life in bar- 
racks. Recreation is as necessary to health as wholesome food. 
We trust that as this very simple remedy for much of the 
soldier’s unhealthiness has at last found its way into a blue book, 
and been strenuously recommended by a Royal Commission, it 
will be recognised by the official mind and applied without 
delay to the improvement of the health and comfort of the 
troops. 

The dissipated habits of soldiers are probably in great de- 
gree attributable to the want of proper occupation and amuse- 
ment. The Commissioners do not, however, ascribe as much of 
the excessive mortality to this cause as one would have expected. 
The evidence which p Bi have obtained, though showing a great 
prevalence of intemperance and debauchery, does not seem to 
support the rather general opinion that soldiers suffer much 
more from the effects of drinking than the rest of the popula- 
tion. The inquiry has not proved the existence of an amount 
of intemperance in the troops very much greater than that which 

revails among mechanics and labourers. The soldier drinks, 
but, as a rule, does not get drunk. His own means are not 
generally sufficient for much indulgence in this respect, and 
though he is, doubtless, a little assisted by his friends, the re- 
straints of discipline seem generally sufficient to keep him from 
utter intoxication. 

Other forms of dissipation are recorded as being undoubtedly. 
more prevalent among soldiers than in the corresponding class 
of civilians. This is almost a necessary consequence of the con- 
ditions of military life. A soldier is a man who, as a rule, is 
unmarried ; he has an immense amount of time hanging heavily 
on his hands; his duties are brief, and he has no recreation to 
take the place of regular occupation. He is generally quartered 
in London or some large provincial town, with every facility for 
dissipation; while his only substitute for a home is a pestilential 
barrack-room, in which he sleeps by night and eats by day. It 
is no wonder that he is driven to debauchery as his on Bon ag 
against enuui. The greater mortality among the Guards is 
attributed by Dr. Balfour to the opportunities of dissipation 
afforded by their being commonly quartered in London. It is 
only by indirect means that this evil can be combated; but 
the improvement of the soldier's condition, b furnishing hin 
with salutary recreation, when it has occasionally been tried, has 
been found not without beneficial effects in diminishing intem- 
perance and dissipation. 

But the monotony of the soldier's life is not confined to the want 
of amusement. is stomach is treated as badly as his mind. 
“When a soldier enters the service,” say the Commissioners, 
“he has the prospect of dining on boiled meat every day for 
twenty-one years, if he is enabled to serve solong.” ‘The bo; 
meat, too, seems to be always boiled beef ; and it is certainly not 
surprising to hear that men frequently leave part of their very 
moderate ration from sheer disgust and loathing at the constant 
repetition of the same dose of pacery food. Noexperience is 
wanted to show that such a diet must damage the best of diges- 
tions ; and as it would be just as easy to provide roast mutton a8 
boiled beef, one can a comprehend how a practice 80 
absurd and prejudicial could have been allowed. e know by 
fatal experience how easy it is to prove that the most wilful mis 
management is the result of inevitable necessity ; but we trust 
that even General Peel will be satisfied by the Commissioners 
Report, that human agency is capable of relieving the troops 
from some of the monotony of their lives and dinners. Happily, 
the experiment has been tried in a parallel case, with 
the suecess which might have been anticipated. When 
Dr. Balfour was appointed surgeon to the Military Asylum 
at Chelsea, he found the system of feeding the boys 
the same character as that in vogue in the army—though 
the indulgence of baked mutton on Sundays, and some 
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ariations of diet, somewhat diminished the monotony 
poe rations of boiled beef. The boys had more meat 
than they could eat, but were nevertheless pale and feeble. 
Their physique was lower than that of workhouse schoolboys. 
This was the state of ——- in 1848. Dr. Balfour established a 
new dietary. Stewed beef, roast mutton, Trish stew, boiled beef 
with rice, Yorkshire puddings, and a variety of yey took 
the place of the perpetual boiled beef. We do not think it ought 
to weigh anything in the matter, but it is perhaps worth men- 
tioning, that the change saved nearly 3ool. a year to the esta- 
blishment. The effect of these alterations, coupled with im- 
roved ventilation in the dormitories, and increased facilities for 
eold-bathing, was pote! the following satisfactory results. 
The average annual mortality per thousand was reduced from 
9°7 to 4°9, or just one-half, and the sickness was diminished by 
about one-third. The number of boys reported unfit for ag d 
service has fallen from 12°4 per 1000 to 4°5 per 1000. Dr. Bal- 
four does not doubt that similar changes in the army arrange- 
ments would lead to a similar improvement in health, and he 
would be a bold man who would venture to question so reason- 
able an inference. 

If there were nothing more in the Report than the facts 
which we have already noticed, there woe be little to surprise 
us in the formidable returns of mortality which the Commis- 
sioners have, for the first time, published to the world. But all 
these sources of disease sink into insignificance when compared 
with the disgraceful condition of the barracks in which the 
soldier is doomed to spend his life. ‘The descriptions which have 
been uniformly given by witnesses of every class of the pesti- 
lential atmosphere and other abominations of the barrack-room, 
are literally sickening. We would gladly evade the task of 
dwelling on such unsavoury details, but the subject is too serious 
to be slurred over from any fastidious feeling, and it is impos- 
sible, without following the Commissioners into some of the 
particulars of their inquiry, to convey any adequate idea of the 
extent to which the army has been sacrificed by an obstinate 
adherence to a system which ignores all the injunctions of 
sanitary science, and even the decencies of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

But we must reserve this portion of the Report for a future 
occasion. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


T may be seriously questioned whether Delavigne’s Zouis XT. 

is either true to history or to psychological possibilities. The 
great and politic king, who dealt death’ to the feudal system, 
who inaugurated diplomacy as the life of statesmanship, and to 
whose piercing sight was due the rise of European commerce, 
cannot have been the mere unredeemed tyrant and hypocrite of 
the stage. Philip de Commines was no doubt a genial chro- 
nicler, but he had not the political sagacity thoroughly to 
‘apprehend a character so vast, and complex, and perplexing 
as that of Louis XI.; and it has happened to him, and to 
one who is in some respects his partlich, to become both a 
typical stage villain and a historical problem. We allude of 
course to our own Richard IIT. Their lives fell into enemies’ 
hands. The gentleman Commines had small sympathy with the 
bourgeois king and intriguing master of Plessis. and in the trium- 
‘phant reign of Henry VII. it was scarcely safe to do justice to 
the tyrant who, perhaps, was not crook-backed, and who cer- 
tainly redeemed his thousand crimes by an immense intellect. 
Viewed, however, merely as a literary and philosophical 
study, the conventional character of Louis XI. is one of the 
ip interest. It gives occasion to a conscientious and 
able actor who, like Mr. Charles Kean, pursues-his profession as 
an artist, for the display of a large range of passionate 
emotion combined with a careful and animate elaboration of 
subtle and half-conscious motives. We might, as an ethical 
question, doubt, not the consistency, but the possibility, of such 
a character as Scott has painted Louis XI. We mean that 
we doubt whether, as a matter of fact, the intense clinging to 
life and the fetish-worship were consistent with what we 
know of his political greatness of mind. Anyhow, assuming the 
‘character, Mr. Kean has had the rare skill to leave unsolved to 
the spectator the problem whether hypocrisy or fanaticism had 
the mastery in Louis XI. Especially truthful is the mocking, 
sneering tone which he infuses into the part—so_ thoroughly 
characteristic of that unconscious struggle between devotion and 
infidelity which is generally called superstition. It is real, 
because it is so inconsistent. All this Mr. Kean has fairly 
thought out, and he works it up into a serious whole which is 
unquestionably, if not his chef-d’euvre, a substantial credit to 
the English stage. Perhaps we shall not rise in the actor- 
-manager’s estimation when we assure him that, as a real and 
sincere contribution to the higher aims of the modern theatre, 
we rank his representation of Louis XJ. far above the prin- 
7 which has guided him in his Shakspearian revivals; 
while, merely as a finished piece of acting—whether in general 
fidelity to’ the poetical conception, or in the mere accomplish- 
ments of the stage, elocution and physical appropriateness— 
we doubt whether in its way (and that way is of the highest) 
Mr. Kean’s Louis XI. has ever been excelled. It is something 
for those to see who are not Labitués of the theatre ; for it comes 
decidedly within the range of the triumphs of high art. 


REVIEWS. 


SHELLEY.* 


M R. TRELAWNEY’S recollections of Shelley are valuable in 
themselves, and they are recorded with remarkable fresh- 
ness and spirit. Instead of wasting his energies in discussing or 
poet’s eccentric docirines, his friend and admirer 
describes the gentle eagerness of his manner, the prodigal ferti- 
lity of his mind, the self-denying benevolence and transparent 
sincerity which commanded reverence even from the cynicism 
of Byron. One remark of Mr. Trelawney’s is new and startling. 
Shelley, he says, left the conviction on the minds of his audience, 
that however great he was as a poet, he was greater as an orator. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine his success as a speaker in a 
popular assembly ; but among sympathising friends his enthu- 
siasm and his astonishing command of language may well have 
exercised irresistible influence. 

Of Mr. Middleton's compilation it is difficult to speak in terms of 
eulogy. There was not the smallest occasion for a new life of 
Shelley. It was certain that nothing worth knowing remained to 
be told; and the author, even if he possessed any other qualifica- 
tion for the task which he has undertaken, has nothing whatever 
to tell. Lord Byron, Mr. Leigh Hunt, and Mrs. Shelley have 
described the life and character of the poet during his maturer 
years; Mr.Hogg, Shelley's college friend, published an interesting 
account of his residence at Oxford; and finally, Captain Medwin 
has recorded, without the smallest reserve, all the gat ¢ errors, 
family quarrels, and personal peculiarities which the most hungry 
curiosity could desire. It is true that none of the biographers 
were in a position to form an impartial judgment, or to show in 
what manner false theories and extravagant proceedings were com- 
patible with a noble and gentle nature, as well as with a rare 
poetic faculty ; but Mr. Middleton is equally snongente of forming 
an opinion for himself, and of expressing it in tolerable English. 
His materials are compiled from the works which have 
mentioned, or from sources equally accessible; his conclusions 
consist of almost indiscriminate admiration for every word and 
act of his hero; and his style is one of the feeblest specimens of 
the ungrammatical bombast which constitutes the modern Cockney 
dialect. The declamatory tone of the book is only relieved by 
sneers against the poet’s enemies and kindred, modelled after the 
well-known type of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, Shelley's 
father naturally receives the sarcasm of the devoted biographer. 
“He nestled snugly in Parliament, where he made no figure; 
he associated with such members of the territorial aristocracy as 
chance threw in his way; and he married a wife exactly suited 
tohim. The baronet and his lady led the ordinary life of such 
individuals. They ate, they Pon. § they dressed, they flaunted 
in fashionable circles; but when they died, would have passed 
into oblivion as completely as any Saxon Thane and his wife 
who ate and drank during the Heptarchy, had it not been for the 
genius of their son, whose childhood they neglected, and whose 
after-years they conspired to render unhappy their crueity.” 
Putting aside the last assertion, which 1s highly questionable, 
ordinary persons will be at a loss to discover the ground of Mr. 
Middleton’s evident contempt. It surely cannot be expected that 
every country gentleman should achieve an immorta! reputation ; 
nor is it even indispensable that he should become a Parliamentary 
leader. Most persons associate with those of their neighbours 
and equals whom chance throws in their way ; but it is not every 
one who has the judgment or good fortune to marry a wife exactly 
suited tohim. Why should not “ the baronet and his lady” have 
led the ordinary life of other baronets and their ladies? It would 
have been very extraordinary if they had lived at all without eat- 
ing and drinking; and on consideration, the sarcastic biographer 
himself must admit the propriety of their dressing. “ Flaunting 
in fashionable circles,” like ‘‘ nestling snugly in Parliament,” isa 
phrase which merely implies the intellectual and moral superiority 
of the writer. Of the two elements which make up Cockney 
literature, the jeering is perhaps more tiresome and offensive than 
the spouting. It is evident that Mr. Middleton knows nothing 
of Sir Timothy Shelley, except that he was involved in domestic 
dissensions which were certainly caused, at least in part, by the 
eccentric and unreasonable conduct of his son. 

The publication of Medwin's Recollections of Shelley was soon 
followed by the appearance of Mr. Tennyson's touching and in- 
dignant protest against biographical indiscretions :— 

For now the poet cannot die, 

Nor leave his music, as of 
But round him ere he scaree is cold 

Begins the seandal and the ery :— 

“ Proclaiin the faults he would not show— 
Break lock and seal—betray the trust— 
Keep nothing sacred: tis but just 

The many headed beast should know.” 

Ah! shameless! for he did but sing 
A song that pleased us from its worth; 
No public life was his on earth, 

No blazoned statesman he, nor king. 

He gave the people of his best : 

His worst he kept, his best he gave— 
My curse upon the clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest. 


a. Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. By E. J. Tre- 
wney. 
Shelley and his Writings, By Charles 8. Middleton. 
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In Shelley's case the biographer might perhaps reply that the 
poet gave his best and worst aa nol om to the world. It 
was a proof at the same time of his good faith and of his defective 
judgment that he was always astonished and hurt when his 
violent and proselytising attacks upon common opinions produced 
the natural result of unpopularity. By some misfortune of nature 
or of education he was utterly unable to comprehend the feelings 
of general society. It surprised him that the authorities of Uni- 
versity College, confused by his present biographer with “ the 
college” of Oxford, should not tolerate his innocent pamphlet on 
the Necessity of Atheism. He never forgave the resentment 
displayed by his father when the boy of nineteen, just expelled 
from the University, eloped with a tradesman’s daughter three 
years younger than himself. His notes to Queen Mab, his 
addition of the description d@eos to his name in a Swiss traveller's 
book, his repeated attacks upon religion, on marriage, and on 
domestic relations still more delicate and sacred, never — 
to himself sufficient causes to justify or explain the involunta 
martyrdom to which he found or fancied that he was exposed. 
He was probably misled by the consciousness that in all his 
vagaries of theory and of conduct there was nothing mean or 
malignant, or deliberately selfish. In the midst of all his extra- 
vagances he was the most generous and refined of men—earnest 
and enthusiastic in purpose, lofty in thought, and in character as 
well as in manner thoroughly and essentially a gentleman. It 
may be doubted whether his doctrines have exercised any 
mischievous influence. The firebrands which he delighted to 
throw about had few incendiary properties. His try is 
remembered for its dreamy elevation and wonderful melody, and 
not for the paradoxes in ethics and theology with which it is 
occasionally interspersed. 


Admirers, such as his last biographer, cannot justly be included 
in the number of his disciples. e plain prose and in private 
life, Mr. Middleton would probably recoil with horror from the 
theories which he makes it kis literary business to defend. Inde- 
pendently of his duty to his hero, it is well known that the school 
to which he belongs always vindicates rebellion and noncon- 
formity against any authority whatever. Yet it is just to admit 
that conventional liberalism of this kind is compatible with unre- 
sisting submission to every sectarian and social prejudice. It 
was not to be expected that the tyranny of the College authorities 
would escape without due condemnation. “ His little pamphlet 
shortly fell into their hands, and it was impossible they should 
understand it, for it was concerning the nature of God.” This 
is the true Jerrold touch. “They had no intellect to reply to 
his interrogations, nor did they attempt it, as in common honesty 
they might have done, and had nothing to offer but the malignity 
of their own minds. But while by their incapacity they thus 
convicted themselves of misprision of atheism, they left their 
pupil, whom they were paid to guide and assist, in the terrible 

ilemma of believing his pamphlet unanswerable.” It seems 
that the principal villain in the piece was one of the tutors, 
and “ it is further stated that after this affair this wretched 
creature was rapidly enriched with the most splendid bene- 
fices, and finally became a dignitary of the Church.” It does 
not appear that Shelley himself was at all terrified by the 
“dilemma” of retaining the conviction which he had already 
formed. The delinquents who were paid to argue with un- 
fledged infidels, exercised a sound discretion in substituting for 
reasons the malignity of their own minds. The wretched 
creature who was promoted for declining the controversy, and 
procuring the expulsion of the future poet, was the late Bishop 

Copleston. 

About the age of twenty-five, it seems that Shelley, who then 
resided at Marlow, “became more willing to conform to the 
uses (usages P) of society as he saw it constituted, and to take 
the world as he found it.” He was then employed in composing 
the Revolt of Islam. ‘ Never perhaps did beings of more perfect 
purity and loveliness emanate from poet’s brain than Laon and 
Cythna.” Perhaps Mr. Middleton may not have discovered 
that the poem was first published under the title of Laon and 
Cythna. The poet’s disposition to conform to social usages was 
shown by his wanton representation of the hero and heroine as 
brother and sister. In the Revolt of Islam this outrage on 
feeling and decency is removed, but the poem still contains the 
apology by which the paradox was originally defended. It was 
in the same spirit of contradiction that Shelley repeatedly de- 
nounced “ the bloody faith” from which he had derived all that 
was most dear to him in sentiment and in morality. A more 
innocent illustration of his perversity is furnished by his personi- 
fication of the Good Spirit as a serpent in the fine description 
prefixed to the Revolt of Islam. Lord Byron, who used to 
speak of Shelley himself as “The Snake,” affected a similar 
contempt for the natural antipathy of mankind to loathsome 
reptiles; but there was an under-current of malice in Byron’s 
most playful moods, and he secretly respected every prejudice 
which he ostensibly defied. Shelley was so much in earnest that 
in later years he could never understand why his Cenci could 
not be produced on the London stage. 

His antagonism to natural sympathies would not have been 
complete without an ostentatious dislike to his native country. 
In Rosalind and Helen he compares a pleasant cottage in I 
to “one which tyrants spare in our own land,” as if Sidmout 
and Castlereagh had been in the habit of collecting the taxes, 
like the King of Oude’s chuckledars, by conneunting English 


—= 


villages. In the feeble drama of Hellas, a messenger rushes into 
the Sultan’s presence with the exclamation— 

Victory! Victory! the bought Briton sends 

The keys of Ocean to the Islamite. 
Some years later, the Briton took away the keys, which he is not 
known to have given or sold to the Islamite ; but he has not singe 
congratulated himself on the profitable nature of the transaction, 

if Shelley had attained middle life, he would probably haye 

outgrown the wild prejudices of his youth. In estimating his 
character, it is always necessary to remember that he died in hig 
thirtieth year. His extreme sensitiveness would have been 
soothed by his growing fame, and by the confidence which ey 
competent reader of his poetry must have felt in the intri 
purity and goodness of his nature. It is an absurd anachronism 
to revive at the present day the memory of his hysterical st 

ainst law and custom, for the purpose of praise or vindication, 
His family quarrels, his atheism, his gratuitous social heresies, 
cannot raise the estimate of his genius; and there is no reason 
why they should lower it. With a few judicious erasures, and 
one or two obvious warnings, his works may safely be placed in 
the hands of the most unsophisticated student. 

The fanciful views of life which Shelley had adopted are 
reflected in the frequent vagueness and unreal character of his 
compositions. The woof of his poetry is composed like the 
manufacture of his own Witch of Atlas, who— 

took her spindle, 
And twined three threads of fleecy mist, and three 
Long lines of light, such as the dawn may kindle 
The clouds and waves and mountains with; and she 
As many starbeams, ere their lamps could dwindle 
In the belated moon, wound skilfully ; 
And with these threads a subtle veil she wove— 
A shadow for the splendour of her love. 

Mist, and light, and starbeams, may for a time be pry to 
the imagination ; but it eventually requires some kind of food 
more tangible and ponderable. 

The Revolt of Islam, which was intended to idealize the social 
and political reforms which he desired, contains ina | series of 
melodious stanzas a childish story with an impalpable moral, 
Laon and Cythna, by their doctrines and sufferings —- 
convert a corrupt world toa religion of philanthropic and spirit 

-atheism, exhibited in a pure pantisocrasy. When an equally 
unaccountable reaction occurs, they give up their lives a3 martyrs, 
and immediately pass to their reward in a blissful post-mortal 
state. With a few changes, the narrative might be inserted ina 
Christian Hagiology, while the tyrant and the more villanous 
— would scarcely require a fresh costume to appear as the 
roconsul and persecuting Flamen. The drama of Prometheus 
Unbound is a more ambitious failure in the same attempt to 
represent that of which it was impossible that he should forma 
definite conception. The social error may pass without remark; 
but art is always helpless when it tries to diverge from nature. 
Painters and sculptors would waste their energies if they produced 
forms which could never have had a real existence. 

The obscurity and haziness which are perceived in almost all 
Shelley's writings are entirely attributable to his preference for 
abstractions and visionary pictures of the world. His language 
is almost always lucid and correct, except when extreme facility 
tempts him into occasional negligence. In common with many 
other poets, he possessed the faculty of writing admirable prose. 
The Letters which Mrs. Shelley has — are models of style, 
and faultless in taste and feeling. Notwithstanding his affection 
for Leigh Hunt, he expressed the strongest dislike to the strange 
phraseology which disfigures his poems, and he declared with 
truth that the canons of taste oe by Keats in his earlier 
compositions were the reverse of his own. If he could 
have seen the biography which has now been composed in his 
honour, he would have grieved to find that the English language 
could degenerate so utterly in the course of twenty years. , 

The Cenci, with all its faults, affords a sufficient proof that his 
language was obscure only when his thoughts were indefinite. 
The great criminal is too conscious and deliberate a villain to be 
a real or natural character; but historical men and women are 
found to use an idiomatic style which would scarcely have 
suited fantastic Laons, or mythical demigods and ocean nymphs. 
Cenci’s threat to Camillo, in the first scene, may be taken as & 
specimen of Shelley’s command of plain and vigorous English :— 


recollect h, 

One thing, I rt! 

And so we with less restraint. 

A man you knew spoke of my wife and daughter ; 
He was accustomed to frequent my home ; 

And the next day his wife and daughter came, 
And asked if I had seen him; and I smiled. 

I think they never saw him any more. 


Beatrice’s last words on her way to the scaffold, are not only 
more true to nature, but more perfect in expression :— 


Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 

My Pb Lord Cardinal. Here, mother, tie 
My girdle for me, and bind up my hair 

In any simple knot; aye, that does well. 

And yours I see is coming down. How often 
Have we done this for one another; now 

We shall not do it any more. My —~ 
We are quite ready. Well, it is very 


“Tn writing the Cenci” he said himself, object was to 
see how I succeed in describing passions I have never felt, 
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and to tell the most dreadful story in pure and refined language. . 


. The Cenci is a work of art; it is not coloured by my feel- 
ings nor obscured by my metaphysics. I don’t think much of 
it. Tt gave me less trouble than anything I have written of the 


length.” 
Shelley in general appreciated correctly his own position as a 
soet. Hostile reviews never shook his confidence or disturbed 
Ris ace of mind. “It is absurd,” he quietly remarks in one of 
his letters, “ to criticise Adonais, and still more, to pretend that 
the verses are bad.” In comparing himself with others, his 
judgment was sometimes biassed. He would probably have 
‘admitted that Keats’s poetry was fuller, richer, and more preg- 
nant than his own; but he ailed to discover that his own genius 
was incomparably purer and loftier than that of Lord Byron. 
When the revolutionary rashness of youth is past, no defect 
tends so directly to produce an uneasy timidity as conscious 
ionorance of the world. Shelley discerned without difficulty the 
Aectation which pervades Childe Harold. ‘‘ Nothing,” he says, 
“ can be less sublime than the true source of these expressions of 
contempt and desperation.” His influence over Lord Byron is 
shown in the more elevated spirit of the later cantos; yet the 
higher poet was cowed and silenced by the fame, the assumed 
worldly experience, and the universal cleverness of his friend. As 
long as they lived together, Shelley almost ceased to write. If he 
had lived, he would probably have understood more justly the 
difference between a born poet and a man of consummate ability 
who had devoted himself to poetry by accident. In the last letter 
which Byron ever wrote, he declared that he preferred prose to 
verse, ‘for I hate reading verse, and always did.” The finer 
taste and loftier genius of his friend led him to delight in the 
study of 

Shelley would probably have outgrown the morbid tendencies 
which are mistaken by devoted biographers for the whole of his 
character. He suffered much from ill health, as well as from 
difficulties and social isolation which he had for the most part 
brought on himself. It is absurd to represent him asa martyr— 
and especially to dwell on his supposed poverty. If Medwin 
may be believed, he was at Eton so profusely supplied with 
money by his tyrannical father that he spent 5o0/. on a single 
breakfast. From nineteen to twenty-one, he had an income of 
2001. a-year in addition to the sums which he raised on his 
expectations. In his extremest indigence, he complained that he 
was spen< ing hia last guinea in a visit to the Duke of Norfolk ; 
and « few weeks afterwards he was negotiating for the lease of a 
house and considerable farm at Nantgwylt in Radnorshire. From 
the time at which he came of age to his death, he had 1ooo/. a year, 
withthe certainty of succession, for himself or his children, to alarge 
landedestate. ‘The occasional difficulties in which he was involved 
were entirely produced by his unwearied and lavish generosity. 

Bodily suffering and depression fully account for his own 
frequent expressions of misery. It was with reference to himself 
that he used the often-quoted words :— 

Most men 
into poet wrong, 
They learn in coihaing what any teach in song; 
but his more deliberate judgment would have recognised the 
advantage of calmness and cheerfulness in the pursuit of art. 

“Shelley came (says Mr. Trelawny] of a long-lived race, and, barring 
accidents, there was no reason why he should not have emulated his fore- 
fathers in attaining to a ripe age. He had no other complaint than occasional 
spasms, and these were probably caused by the excessive and almost unre- 
mitting strain on his mental powers, by the solitude of his life, and his lon, 
fasts, which were not intentional, but proceeded from the abstraction an 
forgetfulness of himself and his wife... . . He was tall, slim, and bent from 
eternally poring over books; this habit had contracted his chest. His limbs 
were well-proportioned, strong, and bony; his head was very small, and his 

ures were; expressive of great sensibility, and decidedly feminine. There 
was nothing about him outwardly to attract notice, except his extraordinarily 
juvenile At twenty-nine he still on his tanned and 

kled cheeks the fresh look of a boy, although his long wild locks were 
coming into blossom, as a polite hairdresser once said to me while cutting 
mine. It was not until he spoke that you could discern anything uncommon 
in him ; but the first sentence he uttered when excited by his subject riveted 
your attention. The light from his very soul streamed from his eyes, and 
every mental emotion of which the human mind is susceptible was expressed 
in his pliant and ever-changing features.” 


CHARLEMAGNE AMONG THE COLPORTEURS.* 


M4x of our readers have probably seen an article in the 
"A last number of the Edinburgh Review, on “The Hawkers’ 
Literature of France.” Among the various forms of composition 
there enumerated, we do not remember that the historical broad- 
side occupied a conspicuous place. But, as we are going to 
show, it is a department which may afford some instruction and 
amusement. Last year we chanced to visit the ancient city of 
oges. Both its churches and its houses present much material 

for antiquarian study ; while its manufactories of china, the 
successors of the ancient enamel-work, are no less attractive to 
nose interested in the useful arts. More curious, perhaps, than 
either are the excavations, half natural, half artificial, running 
under nearly the whole city. There we hoped some poor crea- 
might have contrived to escape when the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, were murdered in cold blood around the 
sick litter of the Black Prince. This event, be it observed, 
which led even the oligarch Froissart to weep over the wrongs of 


£0 oe de Charles I., Roi de France, surnommé Charlemagne, Empereur 


plebeians, is wholly the pages of the undergraduates’ 


oracle, David Hume. sure, he gives them, instead, an 
imaginary massacre of the Welsh bards by Edward I., so that 
the aggregate amount of bloodshed is kept pretty much the 
same. But of local Limousin history our researches did not 
discover much. We disinterred, instead, a very singular contribu- 
tion to the general history of Europe. For the sum of one sou 
we bought a Life of Charles the First, King of France, adorned 
with many coloured pictures—not exactly illuminations—and 
bearing the Colportage stamp of the present Imperial Govern- 
ment. It therefore doubtless presents us with what Napoleon 
III. means his loving people to accept as the true and orthodox 
version of the exploits of his great predecessor. The form of the 
thing is rather curious. It does not appeal either to the religious, 
the romantic, or the jocular feelings of mankind. Wesaw many, 
and bought some, of similar broadsides of other kinds. You may 
get the lives of various saints, epitomes of various novels, divers 
caricatures and jokes, and the life and apotheosis of Napoleon I. 
All these you might probably parallel in England. But we do 
not remember to have ever seen a pictorial Life of Alfred or of 
Edward III. pasted up in an English peasant’s cottage. What 
you do commonly see there is the Letter of Abgarus, King of 
Edessa. Our Life of Charlemagne is meant neither for romance nor 
for hagiography—it is meant as sober, solid history, and implies 
some taste for historical knowledge in the people among whom it 
circulates. Let us see then what is the idea of Charles the Great 
which goes forth to the world under the auspices of Napoleon III. 

It is, first of all, important to observe, that the description given 
of the hero is ‘‘ Charles Premier, Roi de France, surnommé Char- 
lemagne, Empereur d’Occident.” The grand old Teuton, with his 
German speech, his German dress, his dinner off one dish of roast 
meat, does look somewhat incongruous, even when converted into 
“Imperator Cesar Carolus Augustus;” but how much more 
strange does he seem when transformed into a “ Roi de France,” 
a denizen of Versailles and the Tuileries. Now it is, of course, 
very pleasant to believe that a “Roi de France” conquered 
Saxony and Lombardy, and was crowned Emperor at Rome. It 
is less agreeable to hear that a foreign potentate—call him Ger- 
man King or Roman Emperor as you will—held the greater part 
of Gaul strictly as a conquered country, and once in his reign 
visited Paris among a number of his other provincial towns. 

In this respect, then, the Charles of Eginhard differs consider- 
ably from the Charles of Louis Napoleon and the Colporteurs. 
But there is another difference still more remarkable. Saxon 
and Lombardy are but small matters. The Charles of the Col- 

rteurs does much greater things—he “soumit la Grande 

retagne.” Now Eginhard makes not the slightest mention of 
this somewhat important transaction in any one passage either of 
the Vita or the Annales. On the whole, we are inclined to dis- 
believe it, notwithstanding the assertion bears the stamp of the 
Imperial Minister of the Interior. How long, may one ask, has 
the subjugation of Great Britain been the beau-idéal on the other 
side of the Channel? Dudo of St. Quentin, who must have died 
soon after William the Conqueror was born, represents England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as all obeying Duke Richard the Fearless. 
What William himself did we all know ; but was there a “ cause, 
a principle, and a defeat,” so early as the eighth century? 
According to our Colporteur, there clearly must have been. 
Causes and principles are beyond us; but we may suggest, as a 
subject to be illustrated by some British Colporteur, that what 
the “defeat of Waterloo” was to the conspirator of Boulogne, 
the continental campaigns of Arthur were to the first subjugator 
of Saxony, Italy, and “ la Grande Bretagne.” 

There is another curious point in our biography. It is un- 
happily true, for it is written in Eginhard, that Charlemagne, on 
one occasion, beheaded four thousand Saxon prisoners. We 
have always looked upon this act as a blot upon the character of 
Charlemagne—we have always looked upon it as a blot on the 
character of Eginhard, that he records it without a word of dis- 
approbation. For Eginhard is not one who thinks himself bound 
to approve of every action of his hero. He boldly censures 
certain acts of cruelty into which Charlemagne was seduced by 
the evil influence of Queen Fastrada. He did then draw the line 
somewhere; he had some standard of cruelty, and apparently 
did not regard the massacre of four thousand Saxons as comi 
within the limit. The historian approved by the Ministry of the 
Interior appears to be of the same mind. our broadside, the 
beheading of these Saxons is not only recorded as an exploit 
alongside of the subjugation of Great Britain, but it is specially 
selected as the subject of an illustration equally with the Imperial 
coronation and the foundation of monasteries. To our mind this 
is very ee One could hardly censure Charlemagne 
without extending the censure to a “ t and illustrious” 
monarch of more recent times. The beheading of the Saxons 
was Py to the coup @état. Openly to massacre a number of 
avowed enemies was doubtless ve , but treacherously to 
assassinate an indefinite number of your fellow-countrymen is 
surely a trifle worse. But is not the 2nd of December a high 
day and holiday of ye France? Are not the Tuileries then 
the seat of something like the devotions of Clytemnestra? 

aX’, Gorep tyyehioa roig 
eipovo’ éxeivyy npipay, ty rére 
Tov tx dddov karéxraver, 
Tabry xopodg iornat kai pnroogaysi 
Ocoioww ipa roig owrnpiorg. 
Soph, Elect, 277, 
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We can very well understand why the execution of the Saxons 
is officially looked on as a praiseworthy action. Doubtless they 
were troublesome people, foes of order, suspects or worse, the 
Mazzinis of an early state of things. There was no Cayenne to 
send them to—what was there to be done but to cut off their heads ? 

Such is Charles Premier, Roi de France, as described to us by 
Imperial authority on our Limousin broadside. We certainly 
do not think that we ever got a better sou’s-worth of insight into 
things, either in France or England. We believe that some 
acudemical dignitaries were lately troubled, not to say puzzled, 
at the fact that the writings of Eginhard have been recommended 
by examiners, and taken up by candidates, in the Oxford schools. 

ow much simpler it would have been to have substituted so 
much briefer a compendium—coming, too, under such exalted 
sanction! It is at least as accurate as their favourite Hume, and 
it has pictures into the bargain. However, we will venture to 
turn away from the ‘ Roi de France” of the Colporteur, and give 
a short space to the “ Rex Francorum” of his real secretary and 
mythical son-in-law. 

We believe that the notion that Charlemagne was a French- 
man is by no means confined to those who study under Imperial 
auspices. Mr. Fergusson, the author of the Handbook of Archi- 
tecture, seems seriously to believe that Charlemagne reigned in 
the Tuileries. ‘ Paris .... in the time of Charlemagne had 
been the centre of a great and powerful empire. His reign, how- 
ever, seems to have been the last expiring effort of a previous 
civilization, rather than the foundation of a new and progressive 
state of affairs.” (Vol. ii. p. 659.) The author of a Handbook of 
Architecture was hardly required to philosophize on the reign of 
Charlemagne; but there is a Nemesis which ordains that, when 
people go out of their way to talk of things which they do not 
understand, they are commonly punished by talking nonsense. 
Mr. Fergusson took Charlemagne for a Frenchman reigning at 
Paris, and therefore, naturally enough, could not understand him. 
Had he known that he was a German reigning at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
he might have made out something about him. In fact, to trans- 
late the “ Franci” and “ Francia” of Eginhard by “Germans” 
and “Germany” would not, indeed, be accurate, but it would be 
less inaccurate than to translate them by “ Frenchmen” and 
“France.” The “ Francia” of Eginhard is totally different from 
the “ France” of a modern map. It is a Francia which includes 
Worms, and does not include Meddeee. The Franks—at any 
rate, Charlemagne’s own Austrasian Franks—were still essentially 
Teutonic; their truest representatives must be looked for, not in 
modern France, but in modern Franconia. The three great 
Franconian Henrys were Charlemagne’s true countrymen and 
successors, incomparably more so than the Kings of Paris their 
contemporaries. Charlemagne and his Franks were Germans ; 
their native land was Germany ; their native tongue was German. 
Charlemagne’s home is the Rhineland. He constantly winters in 
one or other of the great Rhenish cities; or, if occasionally in 
Gaul, it is always in the corner adjoining Germany. ‘“ Francia,” 
in short, means Central and Southern Germany, and Northern 
Gaul. Aquitaine, that is a good half of mee she France; a 
foreign and conquered country like Italy. Paris is indeed a city 
of “ Francia,” but it is, anything but its “centre.” As situated 
in the less Teutonic part of Francia, it attracts but little favour 
or notice from the Teutonic king. Paris had indeed been a seat 
of Merovingian royalty, but this only makes it the peer of Metz, 
Soissons, and Orleans. Whatever importance it had was pro- 
bably derived from its neighbourhood to the great Abbey of St. 
Denis. This puts it as high as Tours, and something lower than 
Rheims. In fact, as we have mentioned, though his father Pepin 
was buried at St. Denis, Charlemagne, among all his progresses 
through his empire, found Paris worthy only of a single visit. 

The love of the modern Frenchman for Paris is quite intelligible. 
To say nothing of its existing attractions, it is the cradle of his 
speech and nation. But his nation had no existence, and his city 
had no greatness, in the days of the great Frankish Emperor. 
Under him, as Paris was a provincial town, so the French tongue 
was still a patois of Latin. Charlemagne spoke German and Latin 
with equal fluency—he understood Greek, though he could not 
speak it well. eno more thought of speaking the language 
of Paris than Queen Victoria thinks of speaking the language 
of Somersetshire. The same amount of ‘inguistic accomplish- 
ment belonged to his son, Lewis the Pious. The late Caro- 
lingian Kings—Kings not of Paris but of Laon—spoke German 
a century afterwards. But by that time France and the French, 
in the modern sense, had begun to exist. The Empire of Charle- 
magne divided itself into various states, answering roughly to 
races—Italy, Germany, France, Burgundy, Aquitaine. In the 
course of the ninth and tenth centuries, ‘‘ Francus” gradually 
comes to hear “ French” as opposed to German. Even Henry 
the Fowler does indeed call himself ‘ Orientalium Francorum 
Rex,” but that use of the name gradually dies out, and “ Rex 
Francorum,” at least by Hugh Capet’s time, may be translated 
“King of the French.” So, too, with language. The oath at 
Strasburg, between the sons of Lewis the Pious, is sworn in 
German on one side, in “ Roman” on the other. But this 
Roman is not Latin; it has passed the limits of dialectical dis- 
tinction; it is a new language. In the next century Hugh 
Capet understood neither German nor Latin, and Richer dis- 
tinetly talks of “lingua Gallica.” So, too, with the city. Late 
in the ninth century Paris is fairly established as one of the 
o- cities of Gaul—it beeomes the capital, first of a great 

uchy, and then of a small kingdom. The kingdom grows, and 


the city at last finds itself under Napoleon, not under Charis, 
magne, “ the centre of a great and powerful Empire.” 

To call such a Prince “ Roi de France,” or to imagine that 
Paris was his capital, is as absurd as to say that he “ soumit |, 
Grande Bretagne.” But Charles was not only King of the 
Franks, he was also Cesar and Augustus—in the words of oy 
broadside, he was “‘surnommé Charlemagne, Empereur d’Q¢gj. 
dent.” Here, again, the popular conception is,very faulty. We 
are generally told that he “restored the Western Empire,” 
What is supposed to have been the state of Italy between 476 
and 800 we are not informed. In fact, Charlemagne’s Im 
dignity is a curious subject, and we suspect that it had two sides 
to it in his own time. Up to the year 800 the Byzantine poten. 
tate, the sole Emperor of the Romans, remained the nominal 
sovereign of the old Rome. But for half a century or more his 
authority had been merely nominal. Charlemagne and his father 
Pepin had been called in oe the Pontiff and people of Rome ag 
helpers, half against their own sovereigns, half against the invad. 
ing Lombards. With the title of Patrician, they had exercised 
the full imperial power in Rome and its territory. Charlemagne 
had added the Lombard kingdom to his dominions, and had 
established a supremacy over Beneventum. He was practi 
lord of all Latin Ttaly. To legalize this power by the Imperial 
title—to assert that the Old Rome would choose her own Em. 
peror and not be bound by the choice of the New—was perfectly 
intelligible and rational from an Italian point of view. The 
Imperial coronation of Charlemagne was said to have been quite 
unexpected on his part. This is, perhaps, rather too much to 
believe ; but we can fully believe that it was entirely a Roman 
suggestion—that the Frankish king really cared little for a title 
which in no way increased his real power, except so far as it made 
his sway appear more regular and legal in the eyes of a large 
portion of his subjects. In point of fact, he was not at all 
affected by it—Cesar Augustus remained as thoroughly German 
as the Rex Francorum had been. He could scarcely ever be 
induced to assume the Roman dress. He in no way allowed 
Imperial considerations to become the rule of his policy. By 
what after ages would have deemed a most irregular proceeding, 
he invested his son Lewis, as his colleague, not merely in the 
kingdom but in the empire, not at Rome, but at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
With the Byzantine empire he appears in no particular rivalry. 
The two empires are sometimes at war, sometimes at peace, but 
there is nothing like the direct quarrelling about titles and 
dignities—the sort of “ two of a trade” feeling—which becomes 
very prominent somewhat later. This is doubtless partly owing 
to the Byzantine Empire being just then in a period of confusion 
between its greatness under the Iconoclasts and its greatness 
under the Macedonians. The ambassadors of the weak Michael 
Rhangabe did not scruple to address Charlemagne as “ Imperator 
et Basileus,” which his predecessors and successors would hardly 
have done. Possibly the idea on both sides was the old one of 
two Imperial colleagues, as in the days of Valentinian and Valens. 
But at any rate Charlemagne’s Imperial character made extremely 
little difference in his position and policy. The Frankish King 
and the Roman Emperor were exactly the same sort of person. 

The acceptance of Imperial rank by Charlemagne had much 
less effect in his own day than it had afterwards. When Charle- 
magne himself became an august and half mythical memory, the 
man and the title reflected mutual glory. Charles was great 
because he was Emperor, and the Empire was great because it 
had been held by Charles. When his dominions were divided, the 
possession of the Imperial crown became a great prize for a King 


of Gaul or Germany. Still greater was it for a resident native © 


King of Italy. Lewis II., Charlemagne’s great grandson, rei 
in [taly as a real Roman Emperor—at least as truly so as Hono- 
rius or Majorian. So did the Lombard Berengarius, So, we may 
almost say, did the Saxon Ottos; so did the last real Em eror, the 
last real King either of Germany or Italy, the Sicilian Frede 
From Otto the Great till the long Interregnum, Italy was at least 
as important a part of the Empire as Germany, and some of the 
Emperors were alinost as much Italians as Germans. The title of 
Roman Emperor thus became something great and precious— 
something to be sought after and controversially asserted—some- 
thing implying a superiority over the mere Kings of France, Cas- 
tile, or England—something to be maintained and argued about 2 
opposition to “ the shop over the way” at Constantinople. When 
harles was overwhelmingly great, Nikephoros and Mic 
were ready to call him Imperator, Basileus, or anything else ; 
but the great Macedonians, even their Komnenian successors, 
owed no such deference to princes who had to struggle against 
German dukes, Roman pontiffs, and Lombard republics, in order 
to preserve some fragments of their dominions and some 
of their purple. 

Charles himself, whether as King or as Emperor, was placed 
far above any disputes of the kind. The Pope was his faithful 
friend and obedient subject. To a munificent and —a 
prince, a Supreme Governor of the Church, ruling in and for 
the Church, Hadrian and Leo were as docile as a Byzantine 
Patriarch or an Anglican Archbishop. There was no need to 
dispute a power invariably exercised for good. If there ever was 
a great man, it was Charles the Great. The moralist will 
his head over his irregular marriages and divorces, and over the 
fact that, after the death of his fifth Queen, her office was, 80 to 
speak, put in commission for the rest of his reign. He may 
condemn the massacre of the four thousand Saxons; but it 8 
only fair to add that it stands alone. Judging Charlemagne ® 
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he standard of much later warriors, we shall find very 
de ped ow and nothing of bad faith. But the wonderful 
thing about him is his amazing bodily and intellectual activity. 
Ever traversing his vast empire—war, diplomacy, legislation, 
theology, canon law, the whole circle of the science and literature 
of the age, were all equally in his line. He found time for every 
one of them. One art alone he failed in. The legislator of 
Europe, the giver of laws and creeds, the correspondent of 
Pontiffs and philosophers, could not write. Nobody taught him 
when he was young 5 and when he tried to teach himself, he 
found he was too old to learn. But we must remember that, in 
those days, writing was a laborious and a professional business. 
A king then was hardly more bound to write his own proclama- 
tions with his own hand than a modern king is bound to print 
them with his own hand. We have just seen a newspaper para- 

ph stating that Prince Frederick William of Prussia is quite 
capable, if need be, of so doing. Charlemagne’s attempt to write 
was, in his day, almost an equal work of supererogation. 

Such was Charles, King of the Franks—Charles Augustus, 
Emperor of the Romans. Itis a pity to degrade him into a King 
of France, and quite needless for his fame to convert him into a 
conqueror of Great Britain. 


GOD’S HEROES AND THE WORLD’S HEROES.* 


OMEWHAT more than a year ago we noticed the second 
S series of Mr. Gurney’s Historical Sketches, which contained 
an account of the lives and characters of Henry IV. and Louis IX. 
His present volume, addressed like the others to young people, 
is founded upon a lecture delivered at Exeter Hall, under the 
same title, to the Christian Young Men’s Association. It is, we 
think, hardly equal, either in conception or in execution, to its 
predecessor. Its object is twofold. It aims, in the first place, 
at teaching the young to draw the broadest possible line of 
demarcation between the two classes which it describes. On the 
one side are the world’s heroes—mean, selfish, and cruel, actuated 
solely or principally by vanity and ambition, and distinguished 
from their fellows only by superior audacity and craft. Such are 
Alexander, Richard Cceur-de-Lion, Charles XII., Frederick the 
Great, and Napoleon. On the other side stand God’s heroes—all 
nobleness, self-devotion, and holiness, “ of whom the world was 
not worthy.” The first class of these are such men as Swartz the 
Indian and Judson the Burmese Missionary ; Latimer and Xavier 
occupy a somewhat lower position in the same scale; and be- 
neath them, though still in an 
are placed Las Casas, Howard, Clarkson, Wilberforce, Sir 'T. F. 
Buxton, and one or two others, amongst whom figures somewhat 
strangely the Rev. Elijah Lovejoy. Between God’s heroes and 
the world’s heroes are classed a set of men whom, if we re- 
member rightly, Mr. Gurney described in the original lecture as 
“mixed” heroes. The most eminent of these are Washington, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Sobieski, and Wellington. Altogether the 
book includes no less than twenty-eight biographical sketches of 
remarkable people, in the compass of one of those convenient 
little volumes which we can only describe by saying that they 
seem made to lie easily in the pocket. 

The subjects are no doubt well chosen for the illustration of 
Mr. Gurney’s views ; and his experience in all that refers to the 
subject of popular education is so great, that he is probably right 
in thinking that the great variety of the topics which he handles 
will increase the utility of the book to those to whom it is prin- 
cipally addressed. e should have thought him wiser if he had 
eonfined himself to a single illustration of each of the types of 
character to which he refers, and had given accounts of Alex- 
ander the Great, of Washington, and of Las Casas, or, if he pre- 
ferred him, of Judson, as full and animated as his lives of Henry 
IV. and Louis IX. His canvas is, we think, too crowded, and 
the consequence is that his sketches have an illustrative rather 
than an intrinsic value. It is almost superfluous to say that, like 
all Mr. Gurney’s writings, the present volume is written in terse, 
vigorous, picturesque, and perspicuous English, and that it 
is full of manliness and vigorous common sense. There are, 
however, some points on which, with the highest respect for 

. Gurney’s character and abilities, we differ from him 
entirely, and two of these are prominently brought forward in 
the work before us. In the first place, we do not agree with 
him in the somewhat slighting way in which he speaks of his 
own labours. “For scholars or well-read grown-up people,” 
he says, “I am not writing. Virginibus puerisque has been 
my motto all through.” We are amongst those who think 
that to write history adapted virginibus puerisque is a far 
more difficult and delicate task, F aa moral aim is kept in 
view in the history, than to address scholars or grown-up 
people. Alexander is converted by Mr. Gurney into a sort of 

of criminal and selfish ambition. ‘ Vapid stuff,” ‘“ school- 
boy declamation,” “ ridiculous exhibition of childish folly,” and 
ther phrases, are the terms in which his inflexible critic describes 
s words and deeds. Such epithets may or may not be deserved, 
ut they are certainly not the epithets which a wise man would 
Wish to put into his child’s mouth in relation to such a subject. 
fore we could form a true estimate of Alexander’s character it 
Would be necessary to live, at least in imagination, in the atmo- 
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sphere of ancient Greece and Macedonia—to know how the 
great problems of life presented themselves to men who lived 
more than three hundred years before the Christian era—to 
appreciate the condition of a man who had been brought up to 
look on Homer in a light not unlike that in which we are 
taught to look upon the Bible—to sympathize with a state of 
society in which war was rather the rule than the exception, and in 
which international law was unknown—and lastly, to understand 
and allow for the emotions which might mA tee: A be excited in 
the mind of Alexander, not only by the traditions of Miltiades 
and Themistocles, but by such recent events as the expedition of 
Cyrus the Younger, and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Only 
twenty years before the battle of the Granicus, Demosthenes— 
not as a rash adventurer, but as a cool and practical states- 
man—exhorted the Athenians to prepare for war with Persia, All 
these matters might be separately discussed, and their bearings 
on Alexander’s moral character described in a book addressed to 
scholars or grown-up people ; but what human skill could extract 
from them a moral definite enough for children? We cannot 
say that we think that the moral effect of teaching children or 
boys to sit in judgment, and to join in pronouncing sentence on 
great men, is good. It seems to us more likely to foster self- 
conceit and to create very injurious prejudices than to produce 
any good moral results. It is far better that upon such subjects 
they should have no opinions at all than that they should be 

rovided with opinions which are clearly unfair and untrue. An 
imperfect reading, and a still more imperfect understanding of 
Mr. Grote and Bishop Thirlwall, would do a lad far more real 
good—it would open his mind far more fully to the real nature 
of history, and the differences between the past and the present— 
than the most complete study and apprehension of Mr. Gurney’s 
neat and vigorous, but very imperfect sketches. 

We have, however, the misfortune to be at issue with 
Mr. Gurney upon another and a much more important subject. 
The whole principle of his classification of great men appears to 
us to be fallacious. His notion is that ‘“‘the great cheat of 
history, as it is commonly written, is to exalt unduly men who 
have risen to greatness by wholesale massacre and plunder,” and 
to neglect men “ who never lifted a hand against one of all their 
fellows, quite as brave and enduring and self-devoted as those 
who have made their homes in camps’—in a word, to overrate 
soldiers as compared with missionaries. Our own opinion is 
that neither the one nor the other have justice done to them— 
that nething is more common than to overrate missionaries and 
philanthropists—and that the classification adopted by Mr.Gurney 
puts in the clearest light the fallacy which lies at the root of the 
misconceptions which prevail on the subject. We would on no 
account deny the admirable virtue of a large proportion of the 
class specially eulogized by Mr. Gurney. Such a career, for 
example, as that of Judson, can hardly be extolled too highly by 
any one who admires courage, perseverance, and devotion to a 
great object. We cannot, however, acknowledge that this class 
of men is underpraised. In their own circle, which is a large 
one—and which is to them what readers are to an author, what 
Parliament is to a member, what his profession is to a professional 
man—they are worshipped in a manner which once extorted from 
a lady as remarkable for piety as for wit, an expression of 
wonder at the curious circumstance that whilst ali her acquaint. 
ance collectively were miserable sinners, each of them individually 
was little short of a glorified saint. 

In Mr. Gurney’s view, Alexander is a poor creature, Frederick 
the Great is “ Lis murderer;” but Judson and Swartz never 
appear to have done a single wrong action, Clarkson was spotless, 
and Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton has the merit of at, ry the 
occasion of a biography, of which Mr. Gurney says—“ Let every 
father give it ‘oe son at the period between youth and man- 
hood ; for, after the Book of Life, he will hardly find another 
so full of healthful matter and suggestive and animating 
lessons, in the same compass.” We have every respect for 
the Member for Newport, but we feel sure that his good 
sense and moderation would lead him to disclaim so out- 
rageous a compliment as this. There is a grotesqueness 
about the notion that he is to be made a little lower than the 
Evangelists, which is, in Mr. Gurney’s words, “ suggestive.” 
“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and Charles Buxton bless the 
bed that I lie on,” is a reading of the old proverb, to which there 
are other than metrical objections. Sir Thomas Buxton was an 
active, vigorous-minded, courageous, honest, and honourable man. 
He was very rich, and might, if he had chosen, have been idle— 
instead of this, he took up the Aste question, and worked 
very hard about it. What was there in this that distinguished 
him from hundreds of other men? To work is the normal con- 
dition of an Englishman; and if he can get so prominent and 
interesting a topic as Slavery, and so good an arena as the House 
of Commons, we are apt to think him lucky. Many men would 
have paid thousands of pounds for Sir Thomas’s political oppor- 
tunities. They were just as much valuable property as his 
brewery ; yet he is to be one of “ God’s Heroes,” becaues the par- 
ticular subject which he took up fell within a certain ill-defined 
circle which divides what are called religious and philanthropic 

uestions from all others; whilst a man like Lord Brougham or 
Mr. Cobden, who worked quite as hard for interests perhaps 
equally important, are well off if they get a very low place 
amongst “‘ mixed” heroes, or, indeed, are acknowledged as heroes 
at all. The worship of Sir Thomas Buxton is perhaps an extreme 
case; but even in the instances of Swartz, 
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and Xavier, Mr. Gurney and all his school leave out of account 
a most important consideration. They not only attribute to their 
heroes a faultlessness which is quite incredible, but they seem to 
think that courage, perseverance, and devotion to good objects are 
the exclusive property of such men as these. But is this the case ? 
What are we to say ofa man like Dr. Kane, who, at his own ex- 
foo passes two years in theextreme North, undergoing the most 
rightful sufferings, partly in order to promote scientific pursuits, 
— for the sake of rescuing Sir John Franklin? Is he not 
evoted and courageous, or are his objects not good? In every 
department of professional, scientific, and literary life, cases may 
be found of men willing to sacrifice time, health, wealth, and ease 
to the objects they have in view. M. Thierry sacrificed his eye- 
sight deliberately, in order to write his history of the Norman 
Conquest. The late Mr. Crosse, as his biographer informs us, 
seriously injured his fortune by the expense of his scientific 
experiments. Physicians have been known to inoculate them- 
selves with the most frightful diseases, and to perform the 
most loathsome experiments on their own persons, in order 
to solve the question whether particular complaints were con- 
tagious; and why, therefore, should missionaries be put in a 
class by themselves P 
The answer of course would be, that their occupations are 
religious, which is not the case with the other persons whom we 
have mentioned; and that this is Mr. Gurney’s view, appears 
not only from the title of his book, but from the fact that ever 
single name which he reckons in the list of ‘ God’s heroes” is 
the name of a person who was prominent either as a missionary 
or as a member of what is called the religious world. And so 
strongly is the line drawn between the secular and the spiritual 
= of society, that whilst Gustavus Adolphus is only a “ mixed” 
ero, Elijah Lovejoy is classed amongst God’s heroes, because 
a Slavery mob murdered him for setting up an Abolition news- 
aper in Illinois, and because Mrs. Stowe enrolled him in her 
Tist of Abolition martyrs. We think that this principle of 
classification is in the highest degree unjust and ill-founded. If 
we look at men’s performances, they must all be put in the 
“mixed” class. Mr. Gurney would be the last person to claim 
erfection for any of the children of men. If we look at the 
eading objects and pursuits of a man’s life, we contend that 
there is no reason whatever for rating soldiers, statesmen, 


or men eminent in science, in literature, or in the various. 


walks of active life, as being in the slightest degree inferior to 
missionaries or theologians. To speak of the one as the world’s 
and of the other as God’s heroes, appears to us to be a sort of 
practical Manicheism. It cuts life into two halves, and gives 
the larger half—that in which the immense majority of men are 
and must be concerned during the greater part of their lives—to 
the evil, or, at any rate, to the indifferent principle. That there 
is something particularly holy and virtuous in preaching to 
heathens which there is not in fighting battles, in drilling troops, 
or, for that matter, in breaking stones on the road, is a notion 
which does more to sap the very foundations of morality than 
any other doctrine which could be mentioned. Its special mis- 
chief in speculation is that it has the strongest tendency to 
— men from forming true opinions upon the character of 

istorical personages. Once introduce the notion that mis- 
sionaries and professional philanthropists are God’s servants in 
a special and prominent manner, and it will immediately follow 
that the rest of the world will be rated according to their abilities. 
There will be a tacit understanding that soldiers or statesmen, 
as such, must not be expected to be religious, and that if a reli- 
gious man happens to be distinguished in the ordinary walks of 
life, he reflects upon the religious half of his character the sort 
of credit which would accrue to a lawyer who had written a 
clever novel, or to a physician who had made a good speech. 
No one can observe the tone of some of the eulogists of the 
lamented Havelock, without seeing that they regard his courage, 
skill, and patriotism as ornaments to his goodness, not as the 
evidence from which it is to be inferred. S practical life, the 
consequences of this opinion are even more injurious than in 
speculation. We have daily evidence of the fact that a large 
number of people look upon spiritual and secular affairs as 
being of so distinct a nature that they may be rated high in 
one and low in the other, just as a student at Cambridge 
may do well in classics and ill in mathematics. There are men 
amongst us who console themselves by their supposed rank 
as God’s heroes for their undoubted position as the world’s 
knaves. Mr. Bright, of Hull, who was sentenced to eight 
years’ penal servitude for forging transfers, was, not improbably, 
a sincerely religious man. So, we have no reason to doubt, 
was Sir John Paul. Whatever tends to put any class in an iso- 
lated, exceptional position, has a direct tendency to foster this 
most fatal delusion. One of the most curious things about Mr. 
Gurney’s classification is that he quotes, in reference to the mis- 
sionaries whom he so much praises, the text—‘‘ Of whom the 
world was not worthy.” Can he have forgotten to whom that 
text was applied? “The time would fail me to tell of Gideon, 
and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthah, of David also, 
and Samuel, and of the rophets who, through faith, subdued 
kingdoms,” &e. Of all Pome who are mentioned by name, there 
is not one person who, if he had not been a biblical character, 
Mr, Gurney would not have described as a “mixed,” or perhaps 
as a world’s hero. What a number of harsh things might be said 
of Samson in an essay like Mr. Gurney’s account of Alexander. 
David surely was a very “mixed hero” indeed; and even if we 


pass over Jephthah’s treatment of his daughter, what is to bh, 
said of his gathering together the men of Gilead, and slaying g 
the passage of the Jordan, for what seems so small a cause, 
42,000 of the Ephraimites? The heroes of the 11th chapter of 
Hebrews are Tenet all kings, legislators, and soldiers ; 
some of the principal effects of their faith were, that they sub. 
dued kingdoms, waxed valiant in fight, and turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens. If such was the character and such 
employments of men chosen out of the whole list of Old Testa, 
ment worthies for special commemoration (the Maccabees am 
them), why should “ God’s heroes” in the present day be fo 
only in one walk of life, and principally in one religious party 
so that it is better to be a brewer in the religious world than to 
dwell in the tents of Gustavus Adolphus ? 


POEMS#* 


i ine sun of Mr. W. 8. Landor’s genius does not shoot a milder 
ray as it approaches the horizon. His hatred of political 
iniquity is as intense in Dry Sticks as ever. One of his 
attacks upon a certain Field-Marshal, who is the special object of 
his abhorrence, is not only venomous but dirty. It is a great 
ity he should waste himself so much on — and satire, for 

- has almost no wit. On the other hand, when he takes a more 
genial line, he shows considerable powers, we will not say of 
poetry, but of fine rhetorical versification. There are touches of 
these powers in the present volume, as in the lines to Prince 
Adam Czartoriski, ending— 

To such Death’s portal opens not in gloom, 

But its pure crystal hinged on solid goid 

Shows avenues interminable, shows 

Amaranth and palm, quivering in sweet accord 

Of human mingled with angelic song. 


And in the lines to Caroline Chisholm, ending— 
Semiramis begirt with terraced walls 
Her mighty city for the prince end slave ; 
Thy grander soul threw open a new world , 
With one command, Be virtuous and be free. 

Now and then there is a really hard hit in the satire and in. 
vective, as where the Czar Nicholas is called “ the smooth bar- 
barian ;” and in the portrait of the poet Young— 

Whose pungent essences perfume, 
And quirk and quibble trim the tomb. 

The volume concludes with some light Latin pieces—“: 
Borussorum quis turpior,” ‘O Patre nequam gnate (siquis) 
nequior Philippe’—in which Landorian energy of hate gleams 
through a somewhat murky and not very classical medium. A 
certain hollowness in all this ferocious patriotism is betrayed by 
the indulgence shown to Louis Napoleon and Southey, evidently 
on account of personal friendship. If Louis Napoleon had not 
been a personal friend of Mr. Landor, he would have been 
abused like Canning—if Southey had not been a personal friend 
of Mr. Landor, he would have been abused like Wordsworth. 

In his amatory pieces Mr. Landor is a little voluptuous for 
one who is “ fagoting dry sticks,” and he is inclined to cut jokes 
upon religious subjects in a way which can only make what he 
thinks bigotry more bigoted than ever. His spelling is enough 
to upset half the thrones in Euro “stil, ’ “siezing, ‘meter,’ 
“therefor,” “decieve,” “foren,” “hypocricy,” “ Keiron,” “agen. 
Surely if there is an easy exercise of humility, it is conform 
to the usage of the world in spelling. But there is not m 


use in talking of humility to a man who thinks that “ nature has” 


his heels exactly on a level with Lockhart’s face.” 
Gill’s is a sort of Carlylee Christian Year; 
or rather, it is a transitional work between Keble and Carlyle, in 
which “ The Lord Protector’s Day,” “The Battle of Sempach, 
and “ The Good Old Cause,” are curiously mixed up with “The 
Epiphany” and “St. John.” The idea of an “ Heroic Year" in 
itself is perhaps not a bad one ; but we doubt whether the author 
of the following picture of the martyrdom of St. Alphage has 
yet cultivated 4, poetical powers enough to carry the idea into 
1 Turkill with a yell, an e reeling rou 
fall ap n the lonely with 
axe let fall a torturing stroke upon reverend he » 
nd then with a fierce pron of prete.5 his pangs they heightenéd. 


The lonely saint must have taken a good deal of killing, if, after 
receiving “a torturing stroke” on the head from the axe of ‘t 
of the “rout,” his pangs could be heightened by a storm 
stones. There are muc nee lines — ose in the volume, 
one that we have noticed of any great merit. 

owe come to something better in Short Occasional Poems, by 
the Rev. J. E. Bode. These pieces display pure taste and 
feeling, though not great force of imagination; and there 18 n0 
reason why their author should deprecate a sneer for calling 
them not “ verses” but “ poems.” Most of them are of a pensive 


* Dry Sticks. Fagoted by Walter Savage Landor. Edinburgh: Nichol. 
don: Nisbet and Co. 1858. 

“ie aaaees Poems in Commemoration of Great Men and Great 
Events. By Thomas H. Gill. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. yor of 

Short Occasional Poems. the J. E. — M.A., Au 
Ballads from Herodotus.” London: Longmans. 1858. 

ag A ‘Deonetie Poem, in Two Parts. With other Miscellaneous 
Pieces. By Mary C. Hume, Author of “The Bridesmaids, Count —_ 
and other Poems,” “The Wedding Guests,” &¢. London: John arker 
and Son, 1857. 
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. 
ressive (perhaps rather monotonously expressive) 
of the objects and events of 
nature. ‘The Fountain” is —— as pleasing a ower as any 
in the volume. It is a very happy union of the ¢ assical and 
Christian. The parallel between the stream and the life is not 
carried out with flawless exactness. You cannot speak of the 
“heaven aspiring feet” of a fountain. “Reclining,” too, is an 
awkward word for running water. But the image is true, and 
nerally well preserved ; and the language and versification are 
well adapted to the sentiment. Mr. Bode is rather morbidly 
sensitive about the originality of his ideas. — We will punish him 
for this sensitiveness by observing that, besides the little debt he 
owes and acknowledges to the charming “O Fons Bandusie,” 
he may also have drawn from Wordsworth the idea of a com- 
n between a bright and beautiful fountain and a bright and 

Peautiful human life— 
No fountain from its rocky cave 
E’er tripped with foot so free. 


Mr. Bode sometimes allows himself a very slipshod expres- 
sion ; for example— 
. A glance, that from their hopeless sleep 
y withered feelings drew. 
Where there is not much fire, we are entitled to look for perfect 
elaboration. 

Normiton, by Mary C. Hume, is a “ dramatic poem”—in other 
words, an uadramatic drama—a kind of composition which is too 
apt to degenerate into a ~ without incident and a dialogue 
without spirit, Albert Lord of Normiton, the hero of the present 
“ dramatic poem,” is a bookworm and an esprit fort. His mother 
and sister think it would do him good to be married, and they 
invite to Normiton Castle the beautiful and intellectual Maude. 
Their little plot takes, and Albert proposes to Maude, but is 
refused on the ground of religious incompatibility. Made reckless 
by this refusal, he exerts himself madly in putting out a fire at 

ormiton, and loses his sight in consequence. hile blind he 
falls in love with Olive, and recovering his sight and his religious 
convictions, becomes engaged to that lady. Maude, meanwhile, 
begins to think she has made a mistake, and grows melancholy ; 
but another lover is happily — for her in the person of 
Herbert Darnley, Olive’s half brother. Between the parts of 
the drama, Albert’s friend, Henry Clifford, has been very appro- 
priately married to Margaret, Albert’s sister. So there is plum 
cake all round. Such is the gist of the story, which fills two 
parts, four acts, and upwards of two hundred pages. Normiton 
contains a good deal of nice talk in verse about various subjects, 
moral, spiritual, and matrimonial, but not much poetry. hen 
it tries to rise to poetry, it is rather apt to tumble over on the other 
side; as where Albert, in his last despairing address to Maude, 
while Normiton Castle is on fire before their eyes, bids his 
mistress burn down the mansion of his mind with the torch of her 
love, and build it up again in a better style. Shakspeare often 
makes his characters express hysterical emotion in strained figures, 
but then Shakspeare knows the figures are strained. 

The minor poems in the volume show, like Normiton, good and 
genuine feeling. One against the Russian war shows political, 
and one celebrating the late Joseph Hume, shows poetical, 
courage. We should expect the authoress to be more successful 
as a writer of moral tales than she is as a writer of poems. 


COLONIZATION, DEFENCE, AND RAILWAYS IN OUR INDIAN 
EMPIRE.* 


T° open up a tract of fertile and cultivable country—to furnish 
1 means of transit for its produce to the seaboard—to connect 
districts of coal and lime, iron and wood, with cities, manu- 
factories and arsenals—to give the power of rapid locomotion to 
the merchants, the officials, and above all, the troops of an exten- 
sive territory—these are the first and most desirable ends of 
railway communication, and its advantages to a country like 
India are in all these respects sufficiently obvious. It might 
be expected that on all these points the engineer and the pro- 
Jectorshould speaksanguinely ; forwe all know what extraordinary 
proportions anticipated traffic assumes in their eyes, and we can 
well believe that in a land of which we still seem to know so 
little, there is no subject on which the imagination is more likely 
to run riot. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke has been employed for several years in sur- 
veying and reporting on the capabilities of the northern provinces 
of our Indian Empire. His experience is great, and his ardour 
has grown with his experience. He lays before us in the 
strongest light the importance of the railway system in India 
for furthering the ends above mentioned ; and, grant him only a 

vernment guarantee, he assures us that it will be as profitable 
an investment for individuals as it will be conducive to the 
wealth and security of the Government. That the Government 
hitherto has taken a less sanguine view than its adviser—that it 
grants its sanction slowly, and affords assistance cautiously— 
might of course have been expected. The ordinary reader who 
chances to take up Mr. Clarke's pamphlet, interested as he will 
feel in the details it sets before him, and in the glorious vistas it 
opens to his view, will be well satisfied to leave the matter to be 
dealt with by practical men, as experience shall justify. 


* Colonization, Defence, and Railways in our Indian Empire. By Hyde 
Clarke. London. 1857, 


There is, however, another view of the utility of the railroad 
in India, brought strongly before us by Mr. Clarke, in which 
the general reader will not fail to be interested. He maintains, 
as a proved and notorious fact, that there exist in India countries 
perfectly suitable in climate tothe English race, and he advocates 
their systematic colonization. He would have Europeans with- 
draw—at least at intervals—from the districts in which they 
have hitherto seated themselves, and conduct their business, 
whether they be Government officials, merchanis, or artisans, 
mainly from these more favourable localities. Here he would 
place our pi military establishments, and station the greater 
number of our troops. Distant as these regions are from the 
spots where the native population is collected in the greatest 
numbers, from the ports at which every recruit and every new 
settler must land, from the districts of the plain in which the 
eater part of the food and staple produce of the country must 
e grown, it is essential that a rapid means of communication, 
“+ pm railroads only can furnish, should be established between 
them; and this is the direction in which our author would have 
our lines conducted, in preference even to the trunk lines which 
have been already designed to connect the great emporia of the 
country :— 

The liberality and foresight of the Indian government in some cases, 
the wants of official invalids in other cases, have provided among the 
Himalayas and the Neilgherries English towns, wherein small populations 
enjoy a beautiful climate and pleasurable existence. The towns of Simla, 
Darjeeling, Ootacamund, Soobathoo, Dalhousie, Dapoolie, Almorah, and other 
infant settlements, have sprung up within the last thirty years, as the fron- 
tiers of English territory have been extended, and access has been gained to 
these healthful regions. Among the mountain ranges a knot of invalids rear 
a village of cottages; the church, the library, and the school for the children 
follow ; and a small town is kept up by the exertions of a succession of resi- 
yn oa commonly without encouragement, and often amid considerable 

uiliculties, 


But these spots are not now merely places of asylum for 
invalids. They are resorted to from precaution, as well as 
for actual sickness—for the agreeableness as well as the 
salubrity of their climate. They have become important as the 
permanent or occasional residences of the chief functionaries of 
the country, whose duties, it is asserted, at least in many cases, 
can be carried on as efficiently there as in the recognised seats 
of Government. Since the time when a Governor-General esta- 
blished himself at Simla to superintend the conduct of affairs 
on our North-western frontier, that place has divided with Cal- 
cutta the honours of a metropolis. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, with the officials in his train, vibrate between the cit: 
on the Hooghly and Darjeeling in the Himalayas. The Presi- 
dency of Madras is administered for several months of the year 
from Ootacamund, and that of Bombay from Dapoorie :— 

It needs very little foresight to tell, from the steady growth of these towns, 
that they must, before many years, be recognised as the official capitals of 
India. Already the respective claims of Simla, Soobathoo, and Dalhousie to 
be the metropolis of India are canvassed, and more than one director and 
member of council has declared that Darjeeling will become the capital of 
Bengal. Their growth cannot be checked; so far as the state of events 
enables a to jae, it must, by the development of India, be materially 
promo! 


The English reader, to whom these facts and views will be in 

a great measure new, will be interested perhaps in the account 
which Mr. Clarke enables us to give of one, at least, of these 
presumptuous little colonies, which no doubt is, more or less, 
a type of them all. Darjeeling, at the distance of 370 miles due 
north of Calcutta, stands at the height of 7200 feet above the 
sea-level, on a spur of the mountain Sinchul, which is itself an 
offset from the snowy range of the Himalayas. The general 
direction of this mountain is south, at right angles to the axis of 
the parent-ridge ; but making a sweep eastward before descend- 
ing into the plains, it presents one declivity to the north; and 
Darjeeling takes advantage of this favourable aspect, by which 
it _— a constant succession of comparatively cool breezes, be- 
sides enjoying a magnificent prospect of some of the loftiest 
aks of the loftiest of mountain-chains. This place, it seems, was 
rst discovered by Europeans in the year 1828, on the occasion 
of a mission to determine the boundaries of Sikhim and Nepaul. 
Sikhim is a small district, jutting wedge-like between Nepaul 
and Bootan, where it was important to secure a footing for 
English influence. The favourable account then given of Dar- 
jeeling, as a place of sanitary resort, still more perhaps as an 
outpost for the observation of those countries, induced the Go- 
vernment to negotiate its purchase from the Rajah of Sikhim; and 
useless as it might be to fim, we seem nevertheless to have made 
a good bargain in obtaining it from him for an annuity of 300/, 
The settlement, once established, made rapid progress. The 
Government sold allotments of land to Europeans for building 
dwelling-houses ; barracks and a bazaar were formed with accom- 
modation for invalid European soldiers; and afew official residents, 
civil and military, formed the nucleus of a community now in- 
creased by a considerable number of permanent settlers, as well 
as by temporary visitors in search of health, or attracted by the 
coolness of the climate, and the remarkable beauty of the spot. 
The a range of the thermometer is that of England or the 
north of France, or a mean temperature of 55 degrees—the 
winter is milder, but the summer is cooler than ours. It is said 
that the beneficial effects of the climate upon children are most 
remarkable, and it is hoped that occasional removal to this 
favoured _— may obviate the necessity, hitherto acknowledged 
on all hands, of sending them at an early age to Europe. A gaol 
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and a church have recently been added to the public buildings, 
and seventy private residences for Europeans have been erected. 
Telegraphic communication has been established with Calcutta, 
and the total population, fixed and temporary, of the place, was 
estimated in 1854 at ten thousand. 

The view commanded from the slope of Darjeeling is, perhaps, 
the finest in the world :— 

The actual extent of the snowy range seen from Mr. Hodgson’s windows is 

comprised within an are of 80° (from north 30° west to north 50° east), or 
nearly a quarter of the horizon, along which the perpetual snow forms an un- 
broken girdle or crest of frosted silver; and in winter, when the mountains 
are covered down to 8000 feet, this white ridge stretches uninterruptedly for 
more than 160°. No known view is comparable with this in extent, when 
the proximity and height of the mountains are considered ; for within the 80° 
above mentioned more than twelve peaks rise above 20,000 feet, and there are 
none below 15,coo feet, while Kinchin is 28,178, and seven others are 22,000, 
The nearest perpetual snow is on Nursing, a beautiful sharp, conical peak, 
19,139 feet high, and thirty-two miles distant. The most remote mountain 
seen is Donkia, 23,176 feet high, and seventy-three miles distant; whilst 
Kinchin, which forms the principal mass, both for height and bulk, is forty-five 
miles distant... . . This view may be extended a little by ascending Sinchul, 
which rises 1000 feet above the elevation of Mr. Hodgson’s house, and lies a few 
miles to the south-east of Darjeeling; from its summit Chunulari (23,929 
feet) is seen to the north-east, at eighty-four miles distance, rearing its head 
as a great rounded mass over the snowy Chola range, out of which 1t appears 
to rise, although in reality lying forty miles beyond, so deceptive is the per- 
spective of snowy mountains. To the north-west again, at upwards of one 
hundred miles distance, a beautiful group of snowy mountains rises above the 
black Singulelat range, the chief being, perhaps, as high as Kinchinjunga, 
from which it is fully eighty miles distant to the westward, and between them 
no mountain of considerable altitude intervenes; the Nepalese Himalaya 
in that direction sinking remarkably towards the Arun river, which there 
enters Nepaul from Tibet. 

Such are the proportions, unparalleled perhaps elsewhere, of 
the mountain view in the distance. The foreground is occupied, 
range beyond range, by the eminences of the Sub-Himalayan 
region, covered mostly with wood; and among them wind the 
rivers Teesta and Runjeet, issuing from the bosom of the snows, 
and uniting their waters beneath the observer’s feet, to separate 
again when they have reached the plains, and carry them in 
part to the Burrampooter, and in part to the Ganges. 

From the northern slope of the ridge on which Darjeeling 
stands flows the Mahanunda—a stream which, it seems, is navi- 
gable for four months of the year to within twenty-eight, and the 
whole year to within eighty miles of the hills. Convenient as 
this route is for the carriage of goods down stream, it is of less 
service the contrary way, and cannot be compared, so far as passen- 
gers are concerned, with travelling by dak, by which Caleutta ma 
be reached in five days. But not for Calcutta only, but for 
stations below Allahabad, Darjeeling will be preferred to the 
sanitary retreats in the north-western mountains. The current of 
the Ganges will waft the invalid as far as Malda, within 200 miles 
of his destination, and when he returns in recruited health and 
vigour, he may encounter the greater fatigue of conveyance by 
land. But these toils and delays may be infinitely abridged by the 
adoption of the rail. Between Maldaand Allahabad the rail had 
made considerable np aes before the late unhappy disturbances. 
Mr. Clarke urges the expediency of pushing a cedar by Malda 
and Dinajepore, or by Purneah and the valley of the Mahanunda 
to the foot of Darjeeling. If the account we have received of 
Darjeeling itself, its climate and local advantages, is to be ac- 
cepted with caution—and certainly the language of the Davjeelin 
Guide bears a suspicious resemblance to those fallacious manuals 
with which doctors and innkeepers puff our own native water- 
ing-places—still more must we be on our guard against the 
seductive eloquence of our railway projector when enumeratin 
the advantages of his line. The provision of a healthful resi- 
dence for the Governor-General must be followed, he says, b 
the removal of the members of Council, secretaries, and heads 
of departments from the unhealthy residences to which they 
are now doomed. The Supreme Courts will emigrate to the 
hills, and with them the bar and all the higher function- 
aries. The Mint, the Post, and other offices will take the 
same route. Medicine and surgery can be better studied 
in the cool of the Himalayas than in the pestilential heat of the 
Ganges valley. Here, then, will be the great medical establish- 
ments; here the chief practitioners will reside ; here will be the 
school of anatomy—an art which it seems can only be learnt from 
models in Calcutta. Furlough, it is allowed, will be as necessary 
as ever, but for moral, not for physical purposes. Every Euro- 

ean must still refresh his est 4 by occasional visits to Europe. 
Fre will not, however, repair there in search of health, with an 
enfeebled body and quenched energies, but “he will go home, 
like the Australian or Canadian settler, in the full vigour of 
health and spirits, to enjoy his short stay in the old country, and 
to take back a full mind and a contented heart to the country 
of his abode.” The sanitarium will be the centre also of the 
ecclesiastical system—there will be the station of the bishop and 
his cathedral. ‘Thence the missionaries will go forth on tours of 
preaching, or after serving their season in the plains, “will be 
gradually drafted off to the livings and dignities in the hill 


parishes.” But no man will profit more remarkably by this happy 


revolution than the Calcutta merchant, who will now have a 
homestead at Darjeeling within eight or ten hours’ reach of his 
counting-house :— 


At the more active periods he will leave for Darjeeling on the Saturday, ang 
return on the Monday; but on occasion he will make a longer stay; ang 
whenever his health is affected by the climate of Calcutta, he has his 
for a resort, the ministering aid of relatives, and fair weather for his resto, 
ration. The change in the situation of the merchant’s clerk will be eq 
advantageous. What is easy for a high official is not practicable for the 
humbler individual, who has not seven days for dak to the hills, nor seven 
days to come back, nor wherewithal to pay for it. With the railway, and 4 
second or third class return ticket, matters would be altered. To the un. 
well, two or three days’ leave would be readil ’ granted, and a clerk ig 
Calcutta would get his two or three weeks’ holiday as regularly as if in 
England. 

This, we think, will be enough to show the extremely sanguine 
complexion of the scheme of the North Bengal railway. We 
should be glad, indeed, to think that only a small part of the 
anticipations of its promoters may ultimately be realized—that 
Darjeeling in the east, Soobathoo and other places in the north. 
west, may become the ordinary residence of the chiefs of affairs, 
political and commercial, and that they may be generally avail. 
able for the restoration of health and the bringing up of children, 
But when the promoters of railways to those places, imme. 
diately and in preference to all other lines, demand the guarantee 
of Government for their capital, avowedly because the capital 
will not be forthcoming without it, they seem at once to surrender 
the prospect of their being of sufficient use to be remunerative, 
It is oll that they should be met by the ample local experience 
and the official caution of the Government, and we hope that 
there will be firmness enough to resist the present extravagant 
outcry for forcing the development of European colonization b 
such artificial means. But, with this protest against the sudden 
—— of his theories, we may say that Mr. Clarke’s pam. 
phlet is full of curious information, and we cannot contemplate 
without the deepest interest the possible future of the spots to 
which he introduces us. 


UNE ROUTE SANS ISSUE.* 


|e has been agreed that French novels are “ very wicked,” and, 
as a natural consequence, “very fascinating ;” but few people 
have made the useful discovery that they can be as stupid as they 
are immoral, and as dull as they are destructive. That Madame 
Ancelot should condescend to write such a book as Une Route 
sans Issue, is at once a surprise and a regret; for if the details 
are not positively revolting, the idea on which the story turns is 
especially impure, and the juxtaposition of the principal cha- 
racters is wholly unpardonable. ‘The most hopeless symptom in 
the case is that the writer seems unconscious of her bad taste, 
to use no harsher term, in making her hero the unconscious lover 
of both mother and daughter. He is not at first aware of their 
relationship, but when he discovers the fact it excites no remark, 
nor are we led to suppose that the disclosure caused any extra 
ordinary feeling in any of the parties concerned. 

We shall best show, by an outline of the story, what resem 
blance it bears to real life. A young man, Fernand de Maurillac, 
is travelling to his ancestral chateau in Auvergne, and for his 
amusement diverges from the direct road and climbs a rugged 
mountain path. It is almost impassable, but having reached 
a certain point, Fernand contrives to slide down a water-worn 
declivity in the rock and fall on the fine turf below. He per- 
ceives a natural grotto, the entrance to which has been orna- 
mented with ivy, clematis, and other creeping plants. He 
discovers a path skilfully contrived amongst the trees. To 
French gallantry its beauty suggests a lady, and Fernand 
arranges his disordered costume, and passes his white fingers 
through his fine biack hair. Near a mossy seat he picks up a 
medallion on which is engraved the name of Euconia. This 
is more than suggestive, and on entering a charming 
terre he hears the angelic voice of a young girl singing. The 
sound dies away, and he perceives a hammock suspended from 
the branches of a tree, in which lies a lovely apparition in the 
shape of a very young lady asleep in a white swustie robe, witha 
profusion of golden hair floating about her face and shoulders. 
A deep sigh breaks Fernand’s reverie, and looking around he 
sees a beautiful woman on her knees in tears, with her hands 
clasped. On discovering the intruder she screams, and in great 
terror rushes to the sleeping girl. Fernand advances, medallion 
in hand, and explains the chance which brought him there. Not 
listening to-his protestations, the lady seizes the girl in her arms 
and flies. She returns alone, and in a di.nified manner informs 
him that he could not have come to that ail but inaccessible place 
without some sinister design, which she assured him would be in 
vain, for it would be easier to take her life than separate her 
from her child. Fernand is astounded at her passionate energy, 
fascinated by her extraordinary beauty, and disclaims any motive 
but curiosity. She tells him he must leave:—‘‘ Promettez- 
moi done, monsieur, continue-t-elle, de garder le silence sur 
cette rencontre et de l’oublier complétement. Involontairement 
le jeune homme s’écria: moi, vous oublier? Non, jamais!” 
He vows that no wall could be so insurmountable a barrier 
as his word of honour—he never will return; and “ Fernand 
de Maurillac has never broken his word.” On hearing his 


name the lady screams, and falls almost insensible on a seat— 


_ Das qu'elle sembla reprendre le sentiment de l’existence, elle 


There he can provide for his family a happy and comfortable home, which | s’écria d’une voix suppliante. Eloignez-vous, monsieur, si vous 


may become a permanent abode on his retirement from business. At this | 
home he will be every week, and there he will stay during the sickly seasons; | 
fhe will conduct his business, 


and there, with greater safety to his own health, 


ne voulez pas me voir mourir sous vos yeux.” A servant 


Par Madame Ancelot. 


* Une Route sans Issue, Paris, 
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: and leads him through a small house which 
him like “ a boudoir in the Chaussée d’Antin.” 
A laptera is lit, Fernand descends into a cave, and through sub- 
terranean passages Which lead to a peasant’s cottage. There he 

ters the high road, and reaches the chateau. Fernand has 
i strictly brought up by his mother, who dreaded for her on! 
child the dissipation which ended the days of his father. He 
left Madame de Maurillac in Paris, Pg mere _her only to 
set in order the dilapidated chateau. He imme mae. | inspects 
the different apartments, and is criticising the picture-g lery with 
ial interest, when his eye falls on a portrait not yet hung. 
It is a perfect the of grotto, and 
is the word “ Euconia.” e believes he is gone mad. 
= — find out anything about the portrait, which he carries 
off to his bedroom, and places it where it may be concealed by 
the curtains of his bed. Fernand becomes acquainted with the 
Sof tht village, and is “ inspired with a great sympathy for 
him.” ‘“U’abbé connaissait le monde, ses plaisirs, ses passions 
et ses mécomptes, et il avait cherché dans le spiritualisme de la 
religion Chrétienne un asile contre le matérialisme de notre 
he had from the “ den of lions,” or the world. 
"Teed is violently enamoured with the mysterious Euconia ; 
he gets a brain fever in consequence, and for some time lies in a 
state of delirium, watched by the good Abbé and a female he 
believes to be Euconia, though she never addresses him. Once 
he speaks to her, and she is about to answer him when the Abbé 
enters, and she hides between the 
, on which hangs her own portrait. e sees tha 
is greatly pa that a woman is the 
cause ; and @ pane of the subject, he tells the story of his life and 
experience 0 the sex. He was at an early age in love with a 
friend of his sister, educated in the same convent. She was 
willing to marry him with the approbation of her father, who 
was living in India; and as = for his 
turn, the Abbé went out to obtain his consent. n arriving, 
" finds that the father has sailed for France. By some misfor- 
tune a year before he find his sister 
other ill, and his mistress married. e tries to wear out his 
grief and find in distraction 
t an orgie at the ais- , he discovers in the “ lionne” 
of the Pe his faithless love, who recognises him with terror, and 
rags him to her house, where she wag her past conduct—how, 
still loving him, she was forced by her father to marry a kind 
though uncongenial husband, from whom she ran away. The 
Abbé offers to marry her; but this, she sensibly observes, is im- 
possible, as a barrier still exists in the form of her husband 
and child. He refuses to live near and see her degradation, 
and bids her adieu. He then falls into a hopeless state, and 
becomes a priest, as earth had nothing left to interest him. 
“ Every day in his prayers he pronounces the name of Euconia!” 
Fernand starts up on hearing the ill-fated name, and tears aside 
the curtain which conceals the portrait. ‘ It is she,” stammers the 
bewildered priest. A dress rustles, a veiled woman crosses the room 
and closes the door behind her. Both exclaim, “ She was there!” 
They embrace, the priest declaring that she has fascinated him 
and his peace, and he both 
engaged in a “route sans issue.” Fernand does not make any 
ionaey about the veiled visitor, and Madame de Maurillac 
arrives, bringing a niece with her, a gay young girl, called Lénore. 
Fernand fancies his mother wishes to make a match between 
them, and consequently dislikes his cousin. Lénore has a great 
friend—they have been educated in the same convent together— 
and Elédie comes to the chateau under very mysterious circum- 
stances. The reader never doubts but that this is the daughter 
of Euconia, but no one in the book discovers the fact until after- 
wards. She is never visible to strangers, and is to seize the first 
opportunity of a fitting escort to Paris, where she is to take the 
veil. Of course she and Fernand are soon in love with each other. 
on tell his but ong to 
t she loves him. Enchanted with the discovery, he walks out 
into the park to indulge in his pleasant reflections. : Mechanically 
he approaches the brink of a torrent—he does not fall over, but 
sees a white form spring from a high rock into the stream. He 
dashes in and brings out the insensible form of Euconia. He 
carries her to a cottage which is conveniently near. There she 
1s restored to life, but not to propriety, as she makes a confession 
of her love for him, vowing that if he will not listen to her tale 
the stream shall bear her corpse to his castle walls. Though 
rather shocked, he has no wish to drive her to extremities, and 
promises to return next day. Euconia sends for her femme de 
chambre, metamorphoses the little chamber into a charming 
boudoir, and attiring herself in an elegant négligé, she awaits her 
interview with Fernand. She confesses her disgraceful career, 
Which we already know in part; but what makes it doubly 
revolting is that the confession is simply made to excite an inte- 
Test in the young man who had formerly conceived a hasty 
Passion for her. Not even the recollection of her shame can 
make her forget the coquetry of the moment, nor can the memory 
of the wrong done to others destroy the charm of bringing 
F ernand to her feet. Fernand is distracted between his Duessa 
and Fidessa. He makes up his mind to propose to Elédie, but 
eeps his second appointment with Euconia—he finds she has 
disappeared, and returns to the castle, when Elédie has vanished. 
uconia has gone to her grotto. ‘Elle entra dans la seconde 
Petite piéce et se jeta sur un canapé toute haletante pour 


reprendre, s'il était possible, les émotions gracieuses et douces 
sous lesquelles la pensée de Fernand devait endormir ses douleurs.” 

The same morning, Elédie takes the Abbé to the grotto, and 
confides her troubles to him. Her father had told her that her 
mother would always be an insurmountable obstacle to any 
marriage ; and, loving Fernand, she was placed in an awkward 

redicament. She would rather die than raise a doubt against 

er mother; and yet she wished no concealment from him. 
She reads the “Abbé a very pretty letter written to her mother, 
pe ge her adieu before entering the convent, where the 
rest of her life would be spent in praying for her happiness. 
Euconia overhears this conversation as a matter of course. 
After taking Elédie to the chateau, the Abbé seeks Euconia. 
She forms the heroic resolution to sacrifice herself. Fernand 
meanwhile believes he has lost both ladies. His mother 
takes him to the church of Ste. Elédie, where an edifying spectacle 
awaits him. Euconia is discovered amongst the nuns in the 
white veil of a novice, with an angelic expression on her face. 
She moralizes on her past life, avowing that “La vertu et le 
dévouement de l'enfant ont changé le cceur de la mére.” Ma- 
dame de Maurillac opens a side door and presents Elédie, asking 
the new sister Madeleine-Marie if she will consent to the mar- 
riage of her son with Elédie. She replies, “Je remercie le ciel 
de la bonne pensée qu'il vous inspire; elle remplit mon veeu le 

lus cher, et c'est avec une joie infinie que je confie, & vous et 
t votre fils, l'avenir de mon enfant”—concluding her speech by 
saying, “ Sans la foi religieuse la vie ne nous apparait que comme 
une route sans issue.” Kuconia builds which she 
furnishes with taste, and introduces all the modern improvements 
into the neighbourhood. She embellishes the parish church, and 
becomes a saint. The Abbé says daily mass at Ste. Elédie. 
Fernand, his wife, and mother, are constant visitors of ‘‘ Sceur 
Madeleine-Marie,” who is venerated and happy. Madame An- 
celot, in conclusion, informs us that she was Ceoee because she 
belonged to a numerous class of whom Napoleon said, in re-esta- 
blishing the Trappistes, “Il y en a aqui il faut un refuge quand 
le conte ne leur convient plus ou qu’ils ne conviennent plus au 
monde.” 

The characters in Une Route sans Issue, with no attempt 
to give them any trace of individuality, are the mere shadows 
of a shade—puppets whose strings you see at work, and with 
whose stupidity you have no patience. The faults of the 
individuals are attributed to the laxity of the age and the immo- 
rality of its literature. In conclusion, we are tempted to add 
that the sooner Madame Ancelot’s last novel is consigned to 
oblivion, the happier it will be for her reputation as a writer of 
fiction and would-be moralist. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


XFORD.—PRIVATE TUITION.—THE REV. 8. J. HULME, 
M.A., late Vice-Master of Leamington College, and previously Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford, receives into his house at Oxford, Resident Pupils 
to prepare for Matriculation, and other examinations. 1, Park-villas, St. Giles’, Oxford. 


HE Rev. Dr. DAVIDSON, late of Manchester, receives into 

his family a few Pupils to be superintended in their studies while they attend 

the classes of Univenstiy College, to be assisted in preparing for Matriculation or a 
degree in Arts, or to be wholly educated by himself. Terms, one hundred, or one 
hundred and twenty guineas perannum. Address, Summerfield, Tufnell Park West, N. 


GENTLEMAN, educated with a view to a Civil Appointment, 

who has endeavoured to improve by study, and is experienced in business 

routine, wishes for a SITUATION as CONFIDENTIAL AGENT and Receiver of 

Rents to a Nobleman or Gentleman. Highest References as to ability and integrity, 
Address Q. C., Post-Office, Peterborough. 


INSBURY CHAPEL, SOUTH PLACE.—MRK. HENRY N. 
BARNETT, of Bristol, having been elected to the Pulpit of this Chapel, will 
deliver the following Course of Lectures :— 
RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS, 
The following Series of Discourses will be delivered at Finsbury Chapel, South 
Place, commencing Sunday Morning, February 14th, 1858 :— 
Theism—the worship of Spirit. | Ceremonialism—the worship of Art. 
Pantheism—the yen of Life. Theologism—the worship of Creed. 
Polytheism—the worship of Ideas, | Spiritualism—the worship of Conscious- 
Atheism—the worship of Law. ness. 
Supernaturalism—the worship of Miracle. | The glory and the weakness of dogmatic 
Idealism—the worship of Mystery. Christianity, 
Revelationism—the worship of Literature. |The Church One and Universal, 
Service will commence on each occasion at a Quarter past Eleven o'Clock. 


HAT WILL THIS CUsT TO PRINT? is often a thought 
passing through the minds of literary and public characters, and persons of 
benevolent feelings. Apply as under, and iu will receive every information required, 
Every description of Printing, Engraving, Lithography, and Book-binding executed, 
Ricuarp Barrett, Mark-lane, London. Established 25 years. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 
by Mavut and PotyBianx. 
The Number for March contains Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart, 
Mavut and 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piccadilly; 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 

out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die, He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and happy. 
Wishing to do as much good as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow- 
beings as request it, this Recipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up and 
successfully using it. He requires each applicant to enclose him six stamps—one to 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE — 
Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 

Monday and Friday, HAMLET. Tuesday and Thursday, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 

DREAM. Wednesday and Saturday, LOUIS XI. And the PANTOMIME every 


ONT BLANC MDCCCLVIII TIME ON 
MONDAY Ist. 


URING MARCH the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM will 
be opened daily until 5 pw, After 1st April, until 6 p.at. 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN 
DAILY, from Ten till Five. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


M. THACKERAY, Esq., will deliver a LECTURE— 

e Subject, WEEK DAY PREACHERS—to the Members of the St. John’s 

Wood ay Society and the Public, at the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, EYRE ARMS, 

on TUESDAY, March 2nd, at 8 o’clock. Admission, 5s., 3s., and 1s. Tickets to be 
had at the Society’s Rooms, 4, Blenheim-place; and at Hookham’s, Old Bond-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
HE EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS is now open at the 
South Kensington Museum, every day from 10 till 5, admission 1s, ; and every 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings, from 7 till 10, admission 6d. The 
Brompton and Putney Omnibuses pass every five minutes—Season Tickets, which are 
also available for the Soirées, can be obtained at the Museum, price 5s. each. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


C AVENDISH SOCIETY.—The ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING of the Members of this Society will be held at the Rooms of the 
Chemical Society, in Burlington House, on Monday, the Ist of March, at 3 o’clock in 


the afternoon, 
THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 


19, Montague-strect, Russell-square. 
rPHE LONDON WINE COMPANY, Limited, Chief Offices 


and Cellars, 43 and 44, Lime-street; Branch Office, 1, Princes-street, Regent- 
street. 
The Directors of the London Wine Company —_ pure Wines and Spirits at the 
lowest possible prices, HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 


LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK. 
20th February, 1358. 

OTICE is hereby given, that an EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders of this Company will be held in 

the Board Room of the Bank, in Prince’s-street, Mansion House, on THURSDAY, 
the lst day of APRIL next, at Twelve o’Clock precisely, to elect a Director in the 
place of Tuomas Trtson, Esq., resigned; and also to elect another Director in the 
place of Witttam Mitier Curisty, Esq., deceased; and Notice is further given, 
that any qualified Shareholders intending to become Candidates, must give notice in 
writing of such intention at this Office, at least thirty clear days previous to the said 


day of election, 
By Order of the Board, JNO. WARDROPE, Secretary. 


| NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; Established 
1834; empowered by Special Act of Parliament; 1, King William-street, 
London, for the Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged 
in Military and Naval Services, 
SIR HENRY WILLOCK, K.L.S., Chairman, 
JOHN STEWART, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society of an annual valua- 
tion of assets and liabilities, and a division of three-fourths of the profits among the 
assured, is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those parties who may wish 
to spree their proportion of profit to the reduction of future premiums. 

This Office does not charge any addition to the ordinary Indian rates, in consequence 
of the disturbed state of India. MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 

Active Country Agents wanted. A liberal Commission allowed. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
Directors. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman, 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas George +“? Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
Sq. 


James C. C, Bell, Daniel Mildred, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. | William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. 
George Hibbert, Esq. | 
SECURITY.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not exceed £3,000,000. 
The Investments are nearly £1,000,000, in addition to upwards of 600,000 for which 
the shareholders are responsible, and the income is about £120,000 per annum, 
PROFIT3.-—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year. The next appropriation will be made in 1861, and persons who now 
effect insurances will participate rateably. 
BONUS.—The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s. to £63 16s. per cent. on 
the original sums insured. 
CLAIMS.—Upwards of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under policies. 
Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents throughout the Kingdom. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR’S ENTRY, PROPOSALS 
MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE 
SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE THE FIRST OF MARCH, 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 
HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
. SOCIETY. InstituTED 1831, 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 
ont Pat accumulated from the Contributions of Members exceeds ONE MILLION 
romn Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTY-SIX THOUSAND 
NDS. 
Q ane foot of Existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE 
The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members is upwards of Nine 
Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds 
consisted of Bonus Additions. 
A_ Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next Division being at 
1st March, 1859. 
Head Office :—26, ST, ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary, 
London Office :—26, POULTRY, E.C, 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
Western London Office;—6a, JAMES’S STREET, WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 
CHARLES B, LEVER, Solicitor, Agent, 


—= 
pore FOR THE ENDOWMENT OF THE SCHOOLS FoR 
THE CHILDREN OF BRITISH SOLDIERS IN INDIA, founded by giz 
HENRY M, LAWRENCE, K.C.B., who fell in the defence of Lucknow. 
PATRONS. 

The Most Hon. the = of DALHOUSIE, K.T. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 

The Right Hon. General Viscount GOUGH, G.C.B. 

The Hight Hon. the Viscount HARDINGE, 

The Right Hon. Lord PANMURE, K.T., G.C.B. 

The Right Hon. SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. - 

The Right Hon. R. VERNON SMITH, M.P. 

General Sir WILLIAM M. GOMM, K.C.B. 

Lieutenant-General Sir GEORGE POLLOCK, G.C.B. 

Lieutenant-General Sir HARRY G. SMITH, Bart., G.C.B. 

ONLY ONE IN FIVE OF THE CHILDREN OF OUR TROOPS IN 
LIVES TO BE FIVE YEARS OLD, so fatal is the climate of the Plains, in whieh 
for the most part the barracks are situated, Those who grow up are marked by sickly 
frames and impaired constitutions. The moral contamination of the Indian barrack. 
— especially to the DAUGHTERS of the private soldier, produces yet sadder 
results, 

To remedy these appalling evils, the late Sir Henry Lawrence founded a School and 
Asylum for 700 Soldiers’ Children at Kussowlie, on the Himalayas, and a similar 
institution, of smaller dimensions, at Mount Aboo. « 

These Schools are open to children of the men of Queen’s or Company’s European 
regiments who at any time have served in India, without distinction. 

n each School the children are wholly maintained from the ore of three years til] 
sixteen, and receive a solid, practical, and religious education, Destitute orphans of 
soldiers are, in every case, provided for in life. 

The expenses of the Lawrence Asylum at Kussowlie exceed £8000 a year; the cost 
of the Aboo School is less in proportion. The Government of India will henceforth 
contribute £2000 annually; leaving an income of £6000 a year to be supplied 
ei subscription. The death of the munificent founder, and the disasters w 

ave befallen our countrymen in India, necessitate an appeal to the gratitude and 
bounty of England. 

The Committee have resolved to raise £24,000, in the first instance, as a permanent 


endowment fund. 
Amount already advertised, £2362, 3s, 4d. 
Further contributions received or promised. 


Lieut. General Sir Adolphus Major-General E, Fanshawe ...... £5 00 
Dalrymple, Bart. ............... £100 O 0 Peter Cator, Esq. 5 00 
Miss Marston 2 0 O| Mrs, Hathaway (Wimbledon)...... 5 00 
J.S, Harford, Esq. 0 0} Joseph Reynolds, re 5 00 
Lord Charles Wel 0 E.R. Step 5 00 
Col. Lumsden, C.B. ........ 0 0} Mrs, General Butterworth ......... 5 00 
Lieut.-Gen. Shubrick. .. 0 0! Colonel Francis Harcourt ......... 5 00 
Col. George Wyndham.. 0 0 | Colonel H. Goodwyn ......... 5 00 
Rev. C. W. Lawrence............. 20 0 0O| Mrs. P. Carey............... 00 
Samuel Fletcher, Esq. (Cheet- Mrs. J. Bannerman ............ 00 
20 0 | Lieut.-Colonel J. M. Hogg......... 3 30 
Lieut.-General Briggs ............ 20 0 O| Mrs, James Scott ............... 3 20 
Rev. H. R, and Mrs. Sheppard 11 H., F, James, Esgq.... . 200 
W. Monckton, Esq. ........ 10 10 0 Miss Butterworth......... 2 60 
Lieut.-Col. A, Trotter .. . 10 0 0O| D.R.G, Walker, Esq. ... . 200 
Sir John Shaw, Bart. .. 10 O O| Mrs, Pakenham ......... » 200 
Miss H. E. Evans........ 10 0 0O| Major W. Martin ... . 200 
Mrs. Charles M‘Gavel.. 10 0 0} Mrs, W. Martin...... . 200 
W. Bracken, Esq. ..... 10 0O| Rev. John Venn ... 2 00 
Col. Anderson, C.B, 10 O Sums under 15 80 
Arthur Lang, Esq. .. 10 0 0 | Collected in small sums by Col. 
W. H. Belli, Esq. .. wW00 00 
10 0 0 | Collected by Mrs, W. C, Bernard 
The Editor of “The St, James’s (Clifton) : 

6 Mrs. Smythe ........ 10 00 
W. Hooper, Esq 5 5 O| Miss Mountague ............... «. 10 00 
Dr. Lownds ........ 5 5 0 v. G. W. Braikenridge 10 00 
. 5 5 Mrs, W.C, Bernard... 5 00 
Right Hon, The Earl of Mun- Mrs. Gen, Marshall ...... «. 3 00 

5 0 Miss E. Braikenridge ... 00 
Right Hon, the Countess Grey 65 Miss Braikenridge ...... 2 00 
Major-General Downing (for Miss J. Braikenridge ... we 2 00 

5 O O| Miss A. H. Braikenridge... 
Ditto (for Aboo) ...... 5 0 Miss H, Bernard .......... 


Office, 9, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C., Feb, 24, 

Contributions will be received by the Hon. Secretaries, as above; and by Messrs. 
Hoare, 37, Fleet-street; Messrs. som, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall-mall, East ; 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane; and the Agra and United 
Service Bank, 27, Cannon-street, E.C. 

THOMAS C. PARR, Hon. 
HENRY GOODWYN, Colonel, Secretaries. 


LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS. 
Tin at 1s., Lacquered or B: d, 1s. 6d. each. For burning the New Patent 
Pyramid Night Lights; the most convenient, safe and economical yet introduced. 
Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers, and wholesale by 8S, Cuarks, 55, Albany-street, 
Regent’s Park, and by Pater and Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY for Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest; for Incipient Con- 
sumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough they are unfailing. Being free from — hurtful 
ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child, 
repared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., by Tuomas Kzat1na, 79,5t. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
URVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MA 


MAJESTY, 
REMECTEULLY invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, 
TART FRUITS, and other Table Delicacies, the whole of which are 
with the most scrupulous attention to wholesomeness and purity. A few of the 

articles most highly recommended are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of every descri 
—_ Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Jams, 
Jellies, and Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg, and 
Potted Meats, Calf’s-Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s 7 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, and Payne’s 
Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of most respectable Sauce Vendors, and w' 
of Crossz and tt, 21, Soho-square, London. 

k. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OLL— 

Opinion of Dr. Jonarman Pererra, F.R.S.—“ It was fitting that the a 

of the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil should himself 
be the purveyor of this important medicine. Whether idered with reference to 
its colour, flavour, or chemical properties, [ am satisfied that for medicinal purposes 
no finer Oil can be procured.—Finsbury-square, London. April 16th, 185!.— 
Dr. De Jongh’s Oil is sold only in imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; q 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, without which none are 
genuine, by most respectable Chemists. Sole British Consignees, ANsAR, HaBFORD 


and Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
INES FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 

These wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account fur the same), are in consequence W 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and brandy—are admitted by Her Majesty's 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices. A Pint Sample Bottle of each for twenty: 
four woe. Bottlesincluded. Packages allowed for when returned. ‘“ We have 
the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted them to several 
the clergy, and the opinion formed is that they are worthy of being patronized."— 
CERCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. gall 30s, per dozen, 

A a le or wn, per or 
Terms—Casx. Country orders must contain a Cheques to be crossed 
“ Bank of London.” 

J, L, Denman, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 

entrance, first door on the left up Railway-place, 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Library is designed to promote the circulation of the best new Works of History 
Travet, and Generar Lireraturg. Its character is 
indicated by the following List of Books recently added :— 


vings' Travels in Africa. Muston’s History of the Waldenses, 
hool Days. uskin’s Economy of Ar’ 
Copies. Guizot’s Memoirs of his own Time. 
irs 7 George Stephenson. Arago’s Lives of Distinguished Men, 


a 1500 Copies. Chow-Chow. By Lady Falkland, 
and Howson’ Paul, Memoirs of Frederick Perthes. 
*s Sinai and The Voyage of H.M.S. Resolute. 
jay are Ago. By Charles Kingsley. | Barth’s Travels in Africa. 
Cop’ Helps’s Spanish Conquests in America, 
A Woman’ 8 ; Thoughts about Women, Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam. 
Macaulay’ 's History of England. Montaigne. By Bayle St. Jo 
2000 Copies. Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 
Dufferin's 8 ‘Voyage of the Foam, Fortune’s Third Visit to China. 


1000 Burton’s Pilgrimages to Meccah, &c. 
aaa ve Travels in Siberia. Dynevor Terrace. By Miss Yonge. 
1000 Copies. 1000 Copies. 
Court Fools Dr. Memoirs of the Duke of St.-Simon. 


Napier’s Life of General Napier. 
The Cambridge and Oxford Essays. 
Quatrefages’ Rambles of a Naturalist. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah, 
Kidder’s Travels in Brazil. 
Aurora Leigh—Bothwell. 
Carter’s Life of Bishop ‘anos rong. iller’s Testimony of the Rocks 
A Time] ed (from Meerut), Guizot’s Life of Sir Robert Peel. 

1000 Copi: s Arctic Explorations. 
Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo. Kaye’s Life of Sir John Malcolm. 

The present rate of increase exceeds One Hundred Thousand Volumes per Annum, 

consisting chiefly of Works of acknowledged merit and permanent value, 


Ascent of Teneriffe. 


Froude’s History of oT England. 
White’s Holiday in Saxony. 


SincLe Supscrretion—One PER ANNUM. 


First-Class Country Subscrij tion—Fifteen Volumes at one time, exchangeable (in Sets) 
at pleasure,—Five Guineas per Annum, 


Prospectuses, with Lists of Books in Circulation and for Sale, will be 
forwarded on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


509, 510, and 511, New Oxford-street; and 20 and 21, Museum-street, London, 
And 74 and 76, Cross-street, Manchester, 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, & GERMAN, 
ADDED IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION TO 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, & HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution.) 


Supscription—ONE GUINEA AnNuM. 
Country Susscrretion—TWO GUINEAS anp UupwarDs. 


The following List of Books, lately added, will show that every work of merit 
is immediately taken, and in s “only Ui ited by the demand :— 


Yule’s Mission to the Court of Ava. The Morals of May Fair. 
Wellington’s Indian Despatches. Vol. 1. | Memoirs of the Rev. G. W: 
Mills’ India in 1858. Handy Book. By Lord St. comands, 
Recollections of Byron and Shelley. Cyrus Redding’s Literary =. 
Mitla, ws von Tempsky, | Adéle. By Julia Kav 
| Atkinson’s Oriental an Westen Siberia. 
on Government | Tom Brown’s 


Stephenson’s Life. 
maree Days in in Memphis. Life of Charlotte Bronté, 
Memoirs of the Queens of A Woman’s Thoughts about Women, 


Prussia. 
Life and Times of Edmund Burke. By | Buckle’s History of Civilization, 


McKnight. Ludlow’s British India, 
Year after Year. By Mrs. Clive. Barth’s Central Africa. 
eau’s British India. Livingstone’s Travels in Africa. 


u’s Suggestions for the Govern- Se Rambles of a Naturalist, 
ment of India. o Years Ago. By Kingsley, 


Teneriffe. By Piazzi Smyth, | White Lies. By Reade. 
Muir’s Life o of Life. 
The Descendants of the Stuarts. By | hans. By Mrs, bs see 

Townend. Debit and By Murray 
Cousin By Mrs, Gray. Hassan. 


Erasmus Wilson’s Three Weeks’ Scamper | Quits, By the Author of “The Initials.” 


BOOKS. 
Béranger et ses Chansons. Par Bernard. | Maurice de Treuil. Par Amedée Achard. 
Béranger,ma Biographie, DerniéresChan- | Mozart, vie d’un Artist Chrétien au Dix- 
huitiéme Siécle. Par Goschler. 


sons, 
Histoire des Revolutions d'’Italie, Par 1 ‘Agnes Arnauld, Abbesse de Port- 


Royal 
Lal Defection de Marmont en 1814. Histoire de la Presse en Angleterre et aux 
Le Poussin sa Vie et ses (uvres, Par | Etats unis. Par Crecheval C 
Bouchette. Hue, Christianisme en xe en Chine, Tome 3, 
Nos Artistes’ Salon de 1857. Par About, 
Petersboarg et Moscow. Par Léon God- ‘h. lischen 1 in Asien, 
on Kar! 
Lettres familiéres d’Italie. Par Babon. Zur Ruhe "Hicklander. 
UEeypte 1840-57. Par | Berlin und Sanssouci, Von F, Miihlbach. 
Heinrich der Achte und sein Hof, Von 
le Niger et et les Explorations de l'Afrique Miahlbach, 
Ulrich von Hutten. Von D, Strauss. 
Se, Par Villemain. Die Reise nach Indien des Prinzen Wal- 
Tae Secrets de ’Oreiller, Par Eugene 


Das alte? 
Le Naud de Ruban. Par Mde, Ancelot. | Soll und Haben vou Frevtan, 


t de l’Arkansas, Ein Herbst in Wales. Von Rodenberg. 
le Filled a Millionaire. | Seyn oder nicht sein. Von H. C. Andersen. 
Par About. Der Graf Mirabeau. Von Theod. Mundt, 


Contes. Par Alex. Dumas, | Die Kleine Naurnwelt. Von Gutzkow. 
Les Salons de Paris, Par Mde. Ancelot. | Vier Jahre Memoiren. Von Weissenfell, 
Reviews and Magazines, Oxford, Cambridge, and ee Essay: 
e Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue Contemporaine, &c. &. ” 
'a* Detailed Catalogues, with Terms for Families and Book Societies, 
sent on application. 


307, REGENT STREET, W. 


On the Ist of March will be published, No. IX., price One Shilling, of 
AVENPORT DUNN, a Man ofour Day. By Cuartes Lever. 
With Illustrations by “ Phi 
ond Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


On the Ist March will be published pemeicting the work), No, XIII, 
price One Shilling, 
AVED WITH GOLD. By Avevstus Mayruew (one of the 
Brothers Mayhew). With Illustrations by “ Phiz. 
Crapman and Hatt, 193, 
PROPOSED INDIA BILL. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 
Ne OF CAPTAIN EASTWICK at a Special Court of 
By es held at the East India House on the 20th of January, 1858, With 
London: Sara, Evprr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW VOLUME, CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S “ HISTORY OF EUROPE.” 
This day is published, Vol, VII. of 
fPMHE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Battle of Waterloo 
to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. In 8vo, price 15s. The Eighth Vi 
Completing the Work, and containing a carefully compiled Index, will be pub 
the course of this year, 
Wittiam Brackwoop and Son, Edinburgh and London, 


00K OF COMMON PRAYER OF 1662, according to the 
Sealed Copy in the Tower of London. In small 8vo, handsomely printed in red 
and black, with the old Elzevir Type, forming a suitable volume for a clergyman’s use 
either in the desk or closet. Price 12s, 6d, calf; 16s. 6d. morocco, Also in antique 
bindings, with clasps, corners, 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 


ISTORY oF THE EASTERN CHURCH. General 
VO. ce £ 


THE HISTORY OF THE PATRIARCHATE OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, from its Foundation, a.v, 44, to the Death of Hierotheus, 1846. Two Vols, 
Demy 8vo, Price 24s. 

London: J. Mastgrs, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New Bond-street. 


Now ready, in Feap, 8vo, price 5s. 


HE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE; and other Poems. By 
B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
London: Brut and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


w ready, New Edition, with a Words and 
owrurther Illustrations, 2 Vols, 4to, cloth, £4 14s, 6d russia, £5 15s, 6d.; 
russia, £6 12s, 

R. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE; combining Explanations with Etymology, and omnaey 

ge by Quotations from the best authorities. The Supplement separately, 4to, 
cloth, price 12s. 

‘A Smaller Edition, with all the Explanations and Etymologies, but without the 
Quotations. 8vo, price 15s. 

“Tn most eases Richardson's Dictionary, the only one from which I can promise you 
effectual help, for it is the only English one m which etymology assumes the dignity 
of a science, or which will — ut you in the right —' for judging why the wo 
been suggested to you.”—TZrench on the Study of W 

London: Bett and Datpy, 186, 


OOKS ON INDIA. —BURKE’S SPEECHES and WRITINGS, 
16 Vols. £3 13s, 6d. BACON’S WORKS, 5 Vols. 4to, calf gilt, 4 £2 ~" 
RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 16 Vols, in 9, half calf "gilt, £5 10s. Anda 
other useful, curious, and interesting Works, will be found in iMLLERS C ak aan A- 
LOGUE OF BOOKS (Old and New) for MARCH, 1858, To be had G 
Postage Free for one Postage Stamp. 
Joun Mruueer, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar-square. 


One Volume, price 6s. 
NTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL. 
Professor A, Vera.—London: Jerrs. “C’est la meilleure Introduction 
ilosophie de Hegel.”— Revue des Mondes, “To the amenity of a French writer, 
M. Vera joins that love of science: which is 7 German characteristic. We s' 

d his Introd By aid of an Tay lucid style 
great precision of expression, M Vera succeeds in presenting a clear and elemen‘ 
exposition of the Hegelian philosophy. — Westminster Review. “Rarely do we 
so abstruse a subject so pleasantly treat 

__ Will be shortly published, by the same tuthen, A NEW SYSTEM OF LOGIC, 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just published, price 2s, 6d., by Post 2s, 8d. 
HE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. With Remarks a 
the Prevention of Deafness. By Wrtt1am Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square, 
Also, price 1s., by Post 1s, 2d, 
ON RHEUMATISM, GOUT, AND NEURALGIC HEADACHE in connexion with 
DEAFNESS and NOISES IN THE EAR. 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Stand. 
Now ready, Vol. IV., cloth, 4s, 6d.; Vols, III, and 1V. bound together, 8s. 6d. 


E-ISSUE OF CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR. 

Containing Lessons in the Samm, Ancient and Modern Languages, and the 

various other of k ecessary the of a first-rate educa- 

tion. Also, in Numbers, 14d. each ; Parts, 7d. and 8}$d.; and Divisions, 1s, Cases for 

i Z, Single Volumes, 1s, 3d.; Double Volumes, 1s. $d. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 
Sixty-Sixth Thousand, Eleventh and Revised . on fine paper, 4s, 

HE BOOK AND ITS STORY. oz © R. A new Steel 

“The First in Crypt of Old St. Paul's,” 

ied by permission from the origi: Seantifal picture painted by George Harvey, 

RS. A., engraved expressly for this edition. This volume needs no explanatory intro- 

duction ; its object is fully ex in its title; and the reader will os in the perusal 

that it is what it professes to 


The to its be Bible Society, 
tion to the Bible itself, and in awakening an interest in behalf o: the Bible A 


are both numerous and sti 
London: W. Kent and Co, 51 and 52, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 


Nike SERIES OF FOREIGN DIALOGUES on an Bf 
Plan, calculated acquisition of 


New —s Practical to ensure a rapid 

AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES, by Mutsswae......... 28. 6d. 

ITALIAN 

SPANISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH Hagen. 2s, 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH, A AND FRENCH ——s 2s, 6d. 
LARY, for Travellers in 


A correct and by the use of these Dialogues, 
Published by Mr. Franz Tara, Foreign Publisher, 3, Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square ; and at 32, Princess-street, Manchester, 
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NEW PARENTS’ ASSISTANT. 


Now ready, Seeond Edition, small Folio, with numerous Coloured Illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d. 


HE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK; or, Progressive 
Lessons trom the Animal World, Edited by Apam Wurrs, Assistant, Zoological 
Department, British Museum. 

“Of all the informing picture-books for children we have seen, and that is not a 
few, this is the best; it fulfils its name and object; it is a real picture-book, and it is 
in the best sense instructive.” 

“Let Paterfumilias buy the book instantev, and make his nursery and himsclf merry 
and wise.”—Edinburgh Advertiser. 


Lately published, Second Edition, small Folio, price 10s, 6d. 


HE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK: or, Lessons from 
the Vegetable World. By the Authoress of “The Heir of Redelyffe,” “ Herb 
of the Field,” &, With Sixty-two Coloured Pilates, arranged by R. M. Stark. 

“We cordially confess that we have never met with so appropriate and excellent a 
work for the pu of arousing and stimulating the Vy-y learner to a real love of 
this portion of Natural History; and parents who wish to advance the hearts and 
brains of their children in refinement and intelligence, will do well to place ‘ The In- 
structive Picture-Book ’ in their hands.”—Sun, 


Just published, oblong Folio, with numerous Coloured Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


HE NEW PICTURE-BOOK; being Pictorial Lessons 

on Form, Comparison, and Number, for Children under Seven Years of Age, 

with Explanations by Nicnotas Bouwny. 

“The experience of all who have taken interest in the early acquisitions of 

children, goes to show that they easily comprehend objects or pictures of them, 

and find delight in examining them, and speaking about them. They not only wish 

to compare and measure objects according to their shape and size, but to distinguish 

and separate the large from the small, the thick from the thin, the long from the 
short,” &c.—Extract from Preface, 


Just published, Feap. cloth, price 5s., with Six Coloured Illustrations by J. D. ' 


HE DIARY OF THREE CHILDREN; or, Fifty-two 
Saturdays. Edited by Carmarrye D, Authoress of “Cousin Kate's Story,” 
“Sydney Stuart,” &c. 
“We consider the volume, which is peculiarly fresh and original, as a most interest- 
ing and valuable addition to our juvenile literature.”—Art Journal. 
“This little volume can be confidently recommended to parents as being a 
most suitable one to place in the hands of their children, who cannot fail to be 
interested and instructed in its perusal.”—Scotsman. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 2s.; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. ; 
vellum antique, 3s. 6d. 
EMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
By E. B. Ramsay, M.A,, F.RS.E., Dean of Edinburgh. 

“We have met with many a tome on men, manners, and cognate subjects, in which 
there was no more of the juice of wit than there is in a ball of worsted. Our samples 
will show, we hope, that in the hundred and few odd pages of this little book, 
yA juice spoken of is ripe, ready, and plentiful, as in the sunniest of peaches,”— 

eneum, 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


OW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. By Lionet 
Beare, M.B., F.R.8S, A practical guide to the use of the instrument. Exami- 
nation and preservation of structure, &c. 5s. 
London: Joun 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


N SQUINTING, Paralytie Affections of the Eye, and certain 
forms of Impaired Vision. By C. Hotrnovssz, F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the West- 
minster and South London Ophthalmic Hospitals, 


London: New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. KENELM DIGBY, 
Just published, in Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
VHE CHILDREN’S BOWER; or, What You Like. By 


Keyucm Henry Diesy. 
London: Lonémay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 
In Post 8vo, with Two Etchings by John Leech, price 8s. 6d. 


MONTH IN THE FORESTS OF FRANCE. By the Hon. 
GrantLey F, 
“A most agreeable volume, even for people who do not care much for field-sports.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


OTICE.—THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW.—The first of the 
surviving defenders of Lucknow who has reached England, is Mr. L. E. Res. 
He was fortunately able to preserve his Journal of the events in which he was an 
actor, and which passed before him, during the siege. This narrative, with a plan 
of Lucknow and a Portrait of Sir H. Lawrence from a Photograph taken on the spot, 
is preparing for immediate publication, in one volume, by Messrs. Longman and Co, 
Lon‘lon: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


TRACTS UPON NATIONAL PROMOTION OF ART AND SCIENCE, No. L. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 3d. 


HE NATIONAL GALLERY DIFFICULTIES solved at a 
cost of £80,000 instead of £1,000,000, by retaining the Pictures of the Ancient 
Masters in Trafalgar-square ; removing the Schools and Exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy; consolidating the Vernon and Turner with the Sheepshanks Pictures at 
Kensington, and circulating superfluous Pictures in the Provinces. 
London : | Lonemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
RAY-SURFACES OF REFLECTION, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. boards, 
NVESTIGATIONS into the THEORY of REFLECTED RAY- 
SURFACES and their relation to PLANE REFLECTED CAUSTICS: Also (in 
an Appendix) a Theory of Plain Caustic Curves identified with the Evolute of the 
Auxiliary Curve of Equiangular Int.rsection, By the Rev. G. F. Cutipz, M.A., 
Mathematical Professor in the South African College, Cape of Good Hope. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, with new Supplement, Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


OMPANION to WOOD’S ALGEBRA, forming a Key to the 

chief Difficulties in the Collection of Examples appended to that work. By 

the Rev. Tomas Luwp, B.D., late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The “Companion to Weod’s Algebra” sary to state further that the problems 
now appears with a supplement of 76 here solved at length form a selection of 
pages, contuining solutions of ali the new ail the good things in Algebra which have 
questions and problems introduced in the appeared in the Cambridge Examiuation 
16th edition of the Algebra recently is- Papers during the last five years. A few 
sued. And this has been done without copies of the “Supplement” may be had 
any change in the price. It is only neces- separately, price 2s. 6d. stitched. 

WOOD'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, revised and improved 
by the Rev. I. Luwp, B.D. 15th Edition, 12s. 6d, 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEW. 


On WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of MARCH, will be published, No. I. of 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEW, 


HIS Paper, which will be published Weekly, on Wednesday 
will contain diseussions of the more important topics of Continental Politics— 
Statistics of the Financial Position and Economical Policy of Foreign Nations—ay 
ample Summary of News from all the chief States of Iecsope—Aescunts of the 
Proceedings in the Chambers of Constitutional Countries—Notices of the Current 
Literature of the Continent, and especially of France, Germany, and Italy—Letters 
from Correspondents in Paris and elsewhere—and a great variety of Miscellaneous 
Information illustrating the Condition and the Prospects of Continental Nations, 


Communications and Advertisements to be addressed to the Office of 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEW, 
No. la, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Just published, in Small Post 8vo, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW: 


A DIARY 


Recording the Daily Events during the Siege of the European Residency, 
from 3ist May to 25th Sept., 1857, 


By A STAFF OFFICER. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


CAMBRIDGE HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 1857. 
This day, in 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH, 


IN THEIR RELATIONS TO THE WORD OF GOD AND TO THE 
CONSCIENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


By CHARLES ANTHONY SWAINSON, M.A. 
Principal of the Theological rege and Prebendary of Chichester. 
Somene Fellow an Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO, 
May be had of all Booksellers, 


“THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND.”—WNotes and Queries. 


In one handsome Volume, Post Quarto, pp. 700, price £1 10s, cloth, 
ADAPTED FOR 


THE STATESMAN—THE PREACHER—THE LAWYER— 
THE STUDENT—AND LITERARY MEN— 


A TREASURY OF REFERENCE, 
BEING MANY THOUGHTS ON MANY THINGS, 
Compiled and analytically arranged by Henry SouTHGATE. 

“The ‘Many Thoughts’ are here arranged in the form of an analytical dictionary, 
We look up any subject under the sun, and are pretty sure to find something that has 
been said—generally well said—upon it ; frequently it is something good, that in our 
own reading we have overlooked. The indexing is very perfect.”—Examiner, 

LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., FARRINGDON STREET, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


8vo, 10s. 61. cloth, 
Sr OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Grorce Ramsay, B.M., 
Author of “An Introduction to Mental Philosophy.” 
London: Watton and Maser.y, Upper Gower-street; and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-tow 
Just completed, in Four Volumes, 8vo, priee 48s. 
ll. TPIKOYIIH IZTOPIA THE EAAHNIKH>Y EDANASTASEQS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION (in modern Greek). By 
Se. Tricovr:, Greek ambassador at London. 


this remarkable narrative of the greatest event of their modern history.”—Saturday 
Review. 
Witu1aMs and Noreats, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 

20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


NEW WORK BY M. ANTONIN ROCHE, 
Just published, price 4s., 8vo, bound in cloth, 
ISTOIRE des PRINCIPAUX ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS 
depuis de la Littérature jusqu’’ nos jours, par Ant. Rocug, Di 
de Educational Institut de Londres. Tome L. (to be completed in Two Volumes.) 
Wi1ams and Norears, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


MARIOTIVS ITALIAN GRAMMAR, NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
Just published, price 3s., 12mo, cloth, 
ARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Second 
revised, enlarged, and improved. A, GALLENGA, ian Professor 
University College, London; Author of “ Italy, Past and Present,” “ History of Pied- 
mont,” 


Wii.1ams and Norearte, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
‘ 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Just published, price 15s., in Imperial 4to, with Seven tinted Plates in imitation of the 
papyrus, and now first edited, 
TIEPIAOY AOFOS EMITAPIOS. The Funeral Oration of H 
over Leosthenes and his Comrades in the Lamian War. The ‘Text with 
Notes and an Introduction by Cuvresitt Basineton, B.D., F.L.S., Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, Member of the Royal Society of Literature, &. &c. 
Cambridge: Detenton, Bett, and Co. London: Bet and Datpy. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
OLIORUM SILVULA. Part I. Being Select Passages | for 
an 


Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. Arranged Ei 
Hvsext Asnton M.A., Head-Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. Second Edition, price 6s. 


OLIORUM SILVULA. Part II. Being Select Passages for 
Translation into Latin Lyric and Greek Verse. Arrangea and Edited by 
Post dition, my 7s. 6d. 


Hvusert Asnton Houpen, M.A. 8vo. Second E 


OLIORUM CENTURIZ. Selections for Translation into Latin 
and Greek Prose, chiefly from the University and College Examination Papers. 
By Husert Asatoy M.A. Post 8vo. Second Edition, price 83. 


London: Lonaman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Cambridge: Dexemton, and Co, London: and Daupy. 


“ We congratulate M. Tricoupi and his countrymen on the successful completion of : 
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The Saturday Review. 


JPRASER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 1858, price 2s. 6. 


View of the I  Bao-Eatc ers, Wrynecks, Creepers, and 
“ine Author “Tndia Nuthatches, 
Mourning.’ aus Indian Mutinies. 
ience ; me 
The India Bill. A Letter to the Editor 
on the Proposed Council of Eight. 
Phantasmata, 


ome ing Decline and Fall of Lord Palmerston’s 
Dale. A Tule inSix Chapters.! Ministry. 
London: Jomn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. Ccccriit. 
Gerald ld, “The ier.” e! Sing! 
i nena Part IT otes on India, By an Eastern 
Lord Maeaulay. | Poetry—Mathew Arnold and Mae Carthy. 
The Royal Bridal. C. F. A. | The Ericksons—A Tale. 

Professors Lee and Cairnes. The Worshippers of 
Relations of the Kelts — | Mestheen. , Commerce, Industry, and peculation in 
Pope and his Biographe' Franee. 

Brialmont’s Duke of Wellington. Part II. . Our Foreign Courier. No. 4. 
Dublin: Hovers, and Co. London: Hurst and Biackett. 


capering Country Houses and Country | 


ITAN, for MARCH, 1858. No. CLVI. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 
Alme Matres. By an Oxonian—No.I.— | Shamrock Lore, With a Postscript on 


ity Societ the Scotch Thistle. 

A 4 at the Goat i in Boots.” The Welsh Pulpit. 

The Romance of the Ice-Fields, Hero and Leander. ; 

Which? or, Eddies Round the Rectory. Notes on the Population of China, 
Chaps. VL, VIII. The New Books. 

Puddock's Green. > Wiltshire Story. 


gh: James Hoce and Sons. London: GroompripGs and Soys. 


DLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for MARCH, 1858. No. DIX. 


Price 2s. 
ConrTENTS :— 

What lo with it? By Pisistratus | Food and Drink. 

xX. 4 ullivan on Cumberland. 

+ and Two Months in East | Curiosities of Natural History 

‘Africa. —Part LI. ‘ew more Wo! Mr, Com- 
Our Convicts—Past and Present, pany to Mr, John Bull. 
Stories from Ancient Sind. 


Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


March Ist, 1858. —This day is is published, No. I. of 


HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, a New Monthly 
Magazine, Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS 
The Profession of the Teacher, Grief.—A Poem. 
A House of Mercy. Property of Married Women, 
Miss Bosanquet. Notices of Books, 
Bradshaw the Betrayer. | Passing Events, 


Published by Taz EnGuisn Woman's Jounat, Company Limited, at their Office, 
14a, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, W., and for the Company, by Pree, 
SrzPHENsoy, and SPENCE, Paternoster-row. 


PAPERS, No. Il., MARCH 1858. 


“ And gladly wolde he learn and gladly teaeh,”—CuavcEr. 
CONTENTS 


City Poems. Scottish Universities. 

The Nona ian. The Saturday Review on Love and 
Lines to Margaret. Marriage. 

Christmas at Oxford, . Monomaniac’s Tragedy. 

Wycliffe. Louis Napoleon, Part IT. 


Union Debate, Feb. 1st. The Temple of Janus, Part IT, 
The Emerald Isle. Union Debate of Feb. 8th. 
Oxford: Printed and Published by W. Mansett, High-street. London: WarrtaKker 
and Co., Ave Maria-lane. Cambridge: H. Waw1s, 24, Sidney-street, Glasgow: 
Messrs. Grrrvin and Co. 


Price Sevenpence, 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ARTS,—Part L., FEBRUARY, 1858, 


Comrenrs : 
Eotnd and the Breakwater. | Amateur Politicians, 
as Country-House and its Tenants. | Mudbury Bottom. 
it has become of the Grouse ? An Ocean of Money. 
Night-View of a Negro Town a Romance, Chaps, XXVIII.— 
Oceola: a Romance. B Captain Mayne 
Reid. Chaps. XX. Tiel Towns Yorkshire, 


Cariosities of 


A Passenger’s L 
and Miscellanea, 


Poetry and Miscella ea, 
A Sea-Side Show. 


Watching the Clock. The Ryot. 
An Upravelled Mystery. la: a Romance. Chaps, XXXI.— 
The Misletoe-Bough. XXXIII. 
la: a Romance, Chaps, XXV.— | Dutch Poetesses. 
XXVII. The Month: Science and Arts, 


versua Crew, The Street-Musician. 


A hire Incumbent. Indigent Gentlewomen of Scotland. 
Poem—)’Abord du Mer. Poetry and Miscellanea, 


Ww. and R. CHampers, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


LECTORAL STATISTICS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

1832-53, THE STATISTICAL JOURNAL (published by Jonn W. Parker 

and Son, 445, West Strand,) for June and September, 1857, contains two elaborate 
Papers by Mr. N EWMARCH on the above current topic. 


Just published, small 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LODGE. By Jane Wornorsr, Author 


of “Amy Wilton.” This is the = by the same Author, eagerly inquired for 
by 1 the readers of “Grace Hamilton’s School Days.” 
A well told tale, inculeating the most salutary lessons.” —Commmonwealth. 
Bath: Brvns and Goopwix. London: MartBoroves and Co. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF WAR.” 
In Post 8vo, price 6s., cloth gilt, 
MEMOTRS OF MONTROSE. By James Grant, Author of 
The Romance of War.” With numerous I!lustrations, 


“James, first ey a of Montrose, is the only man in the world who has ever 
Foy ap me of that description of heroes who are no longer to be found, except in 
lives of Plutarch.”— Cardinal de Retz. 


London : Georce Rovtieper and Co., Farringdon-street. 


“A USEFUL ADDITION TO ALL DICTIONARIES,” 
In 1 Vol., price 7s, 6d., half-bound, 448 pages, 

DICTIONARY OF TRADE PRODUCTS, Commercial, 
Manufacturing, and Technical Terms, with the Value, brought into English 
Ls Weights, and Measures, of all Foreign Moneys, Weights, and Measures, By 

Simeonps,. Author of “The Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom.” 
“The above work will be found to be a valuable and important a of ready 
refere: aster Mariner, 


nee and essential information for the Merchant, Broker, ae 
-house Agent, Supereargo, Shopkeeper, Schoolmaster,” 
London: Gzorar Rovtieper and Co., 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST-END LIFE. Major 
Cuamnare, late 17th Lancers, 2 Vols., with Portrait of George IV, 21s. 


ERANGER’S MEMOIRS. Written by Howser. 
Copyright Translation, Second Edition, with numerous additional 
and Notes hitherto unpublished, 1 Vol., with Portrait, 14s, 


TKINSON’S TRAVELS IN ORIENTAL AND WESTERN 

SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, the KiRGHIS STEPPES, and CENTRAL ASIA, 

Royal 8vo, with FA) Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured Plates, from 
the Author's original Drawings, and a Map, £2 2s, boun 


“A most important, instructive, and amusing work.”—Saturday Review. 


ODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE for 1858. Under 

the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and H.R.H, the Prince Consort, and cor- 

rected throughout by the Nobility, ” 1 Vol. Royal Svo, with the arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt 


WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 Vol., 10s. 
“ A book of sound counsel; well-written, and practical.” —Evaminer, 


AND OF ASOP SMITH. By Martm 
“Mr, combines with aeuteness of judgment, freshness of fancy 
and elegance of sentiment.”—Post, 
Also, just ready, 
ERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST _ FOUR POPES. 
By His Eminence Cardinal Wiszmay. 8vo, with 


HE BOOK of ORDERS of KNIGHTHOOD ; ol Decorations 


of Honour of all Nations; comprising an Historical Account of each Order— 
Order, Naval, and Civil—with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each — 
ustrations 


Order, &c. Embellished with upwards of 500 Fac-simile coloured 


of the various Orders. Edited by Sir Brrwarp —— King of Arms, 
handsomely bd, th rice £2 2s, 


THE POPULAR NEW. NOVELS. 


A WILL AND A WAY. By the Hon. Henny Coxe, Author 
of “High and Low.” 2 Vols, 


Abus. By Jurra Kavanaau, Author of “ Nathalie.” 3 Vols. 
& Ro ty ; it is a charming 
novel,” —Atheneum, 


CH? HARRY. By Mrs. Grey, Author of “The Gambler's 
power about this novel that rank it with Mrs, Grey's 


English 
Anecdotes 


HE MORALS OF MAY FAIR. 


“A very capital novel. There is a thorough knowledge of society, with 
eleverness in depicting it.” —Spectator, 


CPEBAms. By the Author of “‘ Margaret Maitland.”’ 1 Vol., 
“ An exquisitely beautiful story.”—National Magazine, 


B i A HALIF AX, GENTLEMAN. New and Cheaper Edition. 
0. 


sas meee CHILD. By Lady Scorr. 2 Vols. 


This day, Foolscap Octavo, 6s, 


ULITA, THE SERF. A Tragedy. By the Author of 
“ Friends in Council.” 


London: Joun W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 
BP, JACKSON ON THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER—SIXTH EDITION, 
In small 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 
HE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Six , Seemens preached in 
Lent. By Joun Jackson, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Now ready, in small Svo, price 4s, 


HE GLEANING GRAPES when the VINTAGE is 

DONE ;” Fourteen Sennen, ar Ly + nearly Thirteen Years’ service in the 
Vineyard of St. Michael, Hig’! he Rev. w. M. Snaw, M.A., late Curate of 
Highgate, now Incumbent of -~#* noni near Lancaster, 


Rivixetons, Waterloo-place. 
DEVOTIONAL READING FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 
In uniform Volumes (sold separately), 


GOSPEL NARRATIVES HARMON with Deyo- 
tional Reflections, By the Rev. Isaac WiitraMs, B.D., 


FOR LENT. 
1, THE HOLY WEEK. Second Edition, 7s, 6d. 
2, THE PASSION, Fourth Edition. 7s, 
FOR EASTER. 
THE RESURRECTION, Second Edition, 7s, 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 
THE NATIVITY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES. 

OUR LORD’S MINISTRY (Second Year). 7s. 
OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Third Year). 7s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY VOLUMES. 
1, THOUGHTS on the STUDY of the GOSPELS. Third Edition, 7s. 


2. A HARMONY of the GOSPELS, in Parallel Columns, in the Words 
of the Authorized Version. 7s. 6d, 


Also, by the same Author, uniformly printed, 
1. THE APOCALYPSE; with Notes and Reflections. 7s. 6d. 
F 2. SI SERMON Son the EPISTLESand GOSPELS. Second Edition, 
in 


“ :. SERMON $ on the CHARACTERS of the OLD TESTAMENT. 


Rivinerons, Waterloo-place, 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


ERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE OF 
LUCKNOW. By L. E. a one of the surviving Defenders. 
Post 8vo, with Map, and Portrait of Sir H. Lawrence. [Nearly ready. 


2. 


MitLa: New Travels in Mexico, Guatemala and 
Salvador. By G. F. Von Tempsxy. Map, coloured Tilustrations, 
Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s. 


3. 


A VISIT TO ALGIERS. By the Rev. E. W. L. 
Davies, M.A. Coloured Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 


4. 
ILLIAM HOWITT’S TWO YEARS in VICTORIA. 
New Edition, with most Recent Information regarding the Colony. 
2 Vols. Crown 8yo, 10s. 
5. 
UTCHINSON’S IMPRESSIONS OF WESTERN 
AFRICA. With Report on Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers in 
the Bight of Biafra. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


6. 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
New Edition, revised and corrected. Vols. I. to IV., Post 8vo, price 
6s, each. Vol. V., price 6s., on March 31. 


7. 
“ORD NORMANBY’S NEW WORK—A YEAR OF 
REVOLUTION, from a Journal kept in Paris in 1848. 2 Vols. 8vo, 24s. 


8. 


[= REV. G. R. GLEIG’S ESSAYS, contributed chiefly 
to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 2 Vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


9. 
A Tale. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” |. 


New Edition, complete in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


10, 


R. AIKIN’S ARTS OF LIFE, in Letters for the 
Instruction of Yo Persons. New Edition, corrected, &e. By 
Lucy Arkin. 18mo. 2s. 


11. 


OF ADMIRAL PARRY, the Aretic 


EMOIRS 
Navigator, By his Sox. New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait. 
os. 


12. 


EMOIRS, &c., OF COLONEL MOUNTAIN. Edited 
by Mrs. Mountain. New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait. 
Price 6s. 
13. 
Wyamorms OF ADMIRAL SYMONDS, late Surveyor 
of the Navy. Edited by J. A. Suarp. 8yvo. Woodecuts, 21s. 


XIV 
HE THIRD VOLUME OF THE ENGLISH 


EDITION OF THE ABBE HUC’S WORK ON CHRISTIANITY 
IN CHINA, TARTARY, AND THIBET. [Nearly ready. 


Xv. 


UMBOLDT’S COSMOS, Vol. IV. Part I.  Trans- 
lated under the superintendence of Major-General Sanrne, R.A. 
[Nearly ready. 
XVI. 
HE SIXTH VOLUME OF THE REV. C. 
MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. {In the press. 
R. A. HAYWARD’S BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
CRITICAL ESSAYS, reprinted from Reviews, with Additions and 
Corrections. 2 vols., 8vo. . (In the press. 
XVIII. 
OORES NATIONAL MELODIES, the Music 
printed with the Words; with a few favourite Airs and Glees 
arranged as Single Imperial 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
XIX. 
HE FOURTH AND FIFTH VOLUMES OF LORD 


BACON’S WORKS, edited by Messrs. ELi1s, Spepp1nG,and Hears, 
completing the Division of "the Philosophical Works, [Nearly ready. 


XX. 


RESOURCES OF ESTATES. By Joun L. 
Morton, Civil and Agricultural Engineer. Royal P| with 24 
Illustrations. (In the press. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Ii 
A JOURNEY THROUGH THE KINGDOM OF 
OUDE IN 1850-51 undertaken by direction of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General ; — with Private Co 
dence relating to the Annexation of Oude By on am Sir 
H. K.C.B., Resident at the Court of 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. [This day, 
Il. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO A REFORM OF Par. 
LIAMENT: an Essay. By Eart Grey. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Ill. 


HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. Donay, 
Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” 
&e. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


- sapien on, subtle, and surprising than Dr, Doran’s tale of the origin 


of Court fools is scarcely to be found 


humourist. Will not many of our ant mtg on so much acquaintance from ar few 
extracts, desire a still more intimate knowledge of the ‘ History of Court Fools!" 
Atheneum, 


Iv. 


A TIMELY RETREAT; or, a Year in Bengal. 
By Two Sisters. 2 Vols. Post bvo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

“We have not had such a picture of Anglo-Indian daily life since the late Miss 

Roberts published her experiences, But these two volumes 


xper' 
It was a plucky ~ahadiing, and the narrative is told with animation and 
ness,” —Spectator, 


v. 


THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF HORACE 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Pereg 
Cunninouam, F.S.A. 8vyo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. (Thi 


VI. 


HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS: FROM 


THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR EMPIRE TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. Chiefly based upon Von Hammer. By E. 8. Creasy, Esq,, 
Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles.” New and Cheaper Edition, 
in 1 Vol. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 15s. 


vil. 


FAIRY FABLES. By Curnperr Bepe. New 
anid Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. 4s. 6d. 


THE NEW 


MARGARET HAMILTON, By Mrs. hove 


Author of “ Mabel,” and “ Sunshine and Shadow. f 3 Vols. 


“ \ most pleasing story, replete with incidents that may serve to illustrate the 
of =. e attention of the reader is attracted, and the interest kept up 
“An interesting novel, written with great vivacity. lander. 


DEBIT AND CREDIT. From the German of 
Freytag. By Mrs. Matcotm. Second Thousand, Crown 8yo, 6s 


“Mrs. Maleolm’s translation is executed with fidelity and weit with the sain 
of the author, and will, we do not doubt, attract a numerous body of readers,” —Times, 


Ill. 
THE NETHERWOODS OF OF 3 Vols 
(Immediately. 
Iv. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Brooks, 


Author of en by Tenniel. No. Il. 
to be complet elve Mont ‘arts 


THE THREE CLERKS. | By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Barchester Towers.” 8 V 


“Here are scenes from family life more true, more pathetic, and more skilfully 
sustained than any that can be found, except in the writings of fanous novelists." — 
Saturday Review, 
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